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CHAPTER  FIRST. 

"  It  's  mornin',  Max.  Yer  'd  better  be  crawlin' 
out  o'  that,  I  reckon." 

The  little  speaker  rubbed  her  eyes  open,  and 
turned  to  look  toward  the  pile  of  straw  in  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  room,  where  her  brother 
slept;  but  the  one  ragged  blanket  which  kept 
him  from  freezing  was  thrown  aside,  and  the 
pile  of  straw  was  unoccupied. 

"  Huh  !  "  said  the  girl,  a  bright  smile  lighting 
up  her  dirty  little  face,  "  I  guess  I  'm  the  chicken 
what  had  better  be  a-scratchin'.  The  sun's 
a-shinin'  like  mad  a'ready,  an'  there  hain't  no 
knowin'  how  long  Max  has  been  gone.  If  he 
don't  make  a  raise  this  time,  I  b'lieve  we  '11  have 
ter  beg.     I  'm  powerful  hungry." 
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As  she  spoke,  she  raised  herself  on  one  elbow 
and  looked  into  the  thin  face  of  a  very  old  lady 
who  was  asleep  beside  her. 

"It  beats  the  stumps,  the  way  Granny  do 
sleep,"  she  said.  "  I  'spect  it 's  'cause  she 's  so 
empty  that  —     Oh,  glory  !   I  hear  Max." 

She  scrambled  to  her  feet,  shook  the  straw 
from  her  ragged  dress,  and  bent  over  the  old 
lady. 

"  Granny ! "  she  shouted.  "  Oh,  Granny, 
wake  up !  Max  is  comin',  an'  he 's  a-whistlin' 
'  Nelly  Bly.'  Don't  yer  know  what  that  means, 
Granny  ?  " 

"  Yes,  deary,"  replied  the  old  lady,  softly ; 
"  Granny  knows." 

She  got  up  and  steadied  herself  with  one  hand 
on  the  little  girl's  shoulder.  She  was  very  thin 
and  small,  and  so  bent  that  she  did  not  look  so 
tall  as  the  ten-year-old  girl  beside  her. 

"  Mebbe  yer  does,  an'  mebbe  yer  does  n't," 
answered  Mollie,  with  a  keen  look  into  the 
wrinkled   face.      "I   guess  yer   goin'  ter  have 
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one  o'  yer  wusser  spells  ter-day ;  that's  what  I 
guess." 

Mollie  helped  the  old  grandmother  into  a 
chair,  and  ran  to  the  door  to  meet  her  brother. 

"  Oh,  Max ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  was  that 
tickled  when  I  heard  '  Nelly '  that  I  purty  near 
kicked  the  bucket.  I  was  'fraid  't  would  be 
<01'  Grimes!'" 

"  Nary  '  01'  Grimes  '  this  time,  Mollie.  I  did 
let  a  leetle  o'  the  hypercrite  out  afore  I  thunk, 
howsomever,  'cause  I  've  got  so  used  ter  whistlin' 
him ;  but  I  took  ter  '  Nelly  Bly  '  quick 's  I  could, 
an'  let  her  fly  at  a  two-forty  gait  ter  pay  fer  it." 

"  What  yer  got,  Max  ?  "  asked  Mollie,  eagerly, 
reaching  for  the  brown  paper  parcel  which  her 
brother  was  holding  high  over  her  head. 

"  Nothin'  but  bread ;  but  it 's  a  rattlin'  big 
loaf.     Biggest  loaf  I  ever  got  for  five  cents." 

"Oh,  Max!"  Mollie's  voice  was  full  of  re- 
proach, "  what  made  yer  git  fresh  bread  ?  Yer 
could  a'most  got  two  loaves  o'  stale  bread  fer 
five  cents." 
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"  Yer  said  yer  wished  yer  knowed  how  fresh 
bread  tasted,"  replied  Max;  "yer  said  so  jist 
yistidday,  an'  yer  knows  it." 

"  Yistidday  hain't  ter-day,"  replied  Mollie, 
calmly.  "Yistidday  my  inside  was  a-livin'  up 
on  Lowry's  Hill,  an'  ter-day  it's  here." 

She  carried  the  bread  to  a  barrel  which  served 
them  for  a  table,  and  began  to  slice  it.  "  I  've 
told  yer  time  an'  time  ag'in,  Max,"  she  said, "  as 
how  yer  hain't  ter  mind  what  I  say  when  my 
inside  is  a-livin'  up  there.  Now  hurry !  git 
Granny  up  here  afore  I  swaller  every  crumb." 

"  Hungry,  Granny  ? "  asked  Max,  cheerily,  as 
he  pushed  the  old  lady's  chair  closer  to  the 
table. 

"  What,  deary  ?    Oh,  yes ;  Granny  knows." 

Max  looked  into  the  aged  face ;  it  wore  the 
same  vacant  smile  which  had  come  into  it 
when  she  answered  Mollie ;  then  the  brother 
and  sister  exchanged  glances. 

"  She 's  gone  right  back,"  said  Mollie,  "  an' 
now  I  don't  b'lieve  she  '11  ever  git  well." 
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"  Yes,  she  will,"  said  Max  ;  "  don't  fret.  Let 's 
think  'bout  her  as  she  was  yistidday.  It 's  jam 
up  splendiferous  ter  have  her  like  she  was 
then." 

Granny  caught  sight  of  the  bread  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  an  angry  light  came  into  her  eyes. 

"  Steal  it  ? "  she  asked  of  Max,  pointing  a  long 
shaking  finger  toward  the  bread. 

"  No,  Granny  ;  yer  bet  I  did  n't !  "  replied 
Max,  looking  at  her  with  great  honest  eyes. 

"  Beg  ?  "  and  the  thin  voice  was  no  less  stern. 

"  Nop ;  earned  it,  —  piled  wood.  Does  yer 
catch  on,  Granny  ?  " 

The  old  lady  seemed  satisfied,  and  taking  a 
slice  of  bread  in  each  of  her  bony  hands,  she 
began  to  eat  like  one  who  had  not  tasted  food 
for  several  days.  The  expression  died  out  of 
her  face  as  quickly  as  it  had  come,  the  pitiful 
smile  returned,  and  the  children  said  to  each 
other,  — 

"  Granny  has  got  one  o'  her  wuss  spells  fer 
sure." 

Then  Max  added  cheerfully,  "  But  she  's  had 
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'em  a  heap  wusser.  I've  seed  her  when  she 
would  n't  'a'  cared  if  I  'd  stealed  the  court- 
house an'  lugged  it  off  fer  kindlin'-wood." 

"  I  had  another  o'  them  dreams  last  night," 
said  Mollie,  as  she  finished  her  first  slice  of 
bread. 

"  Spit  it  out,"  answered  Max,  good-naturedly. 

"  It  was  'bout  a  leetle  island,  something  like 
that  in  the  river  t'  other  side  o'  the  bridge,  only 
a  hundred  times  beautifuller.  An'  I  dreamed 
as  how  you  an'  me  an'  Granny  lived  there,  an' 
it  warn't  never  winter,  an'  there  was  millions 
o'  flowers  an'  trees  — " 

"  Pshaw  ! "  interrupted  Max,  "  that  island 
could  n't  hold  millions  o'  trees.  There  would  n't 
be  no  room  for  'em,  even  if  they  did  n't  have 
no  branches." 

"  Did  n't  say  millions  o'  trees ;  but  what  if  I 
did  ?     It 's  only  a  dream  I  'm  tellin'." 

"  Waal,  let 's  have  the  rest." 

"  An'  I  dreamed  as  how  when  we  .got  hungry 
we  'd  jist  clap  our  hands  an'  say,  '  What,  ho ! 
bring  on  the  grub ! '  an'  the  posies  would  all 
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turn  into  fairies  what  would  bring  us  everything 
we  wanted." 

"  Mighty  good  dream,  that ! "  said  Max,  approv- 
ingly ;  and  Mollie  blushed  with  pleasure. 

While  the  Miller  family  finish  their  breakfast 
of  fresh  bread,  the  first  food  they  had  tasted  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  we  will  take  a 
look  at  their  home. 

Very  near  the  centre  of  the  beautiful  city  of 
Minneapolis,  between  the  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  the  bluffs,  stands  the  quaintest 
little  village  that  was  ever  seen,  —  a  little  village 
within  a  city.  It  looks  more  like  a  toy  village 
built  by  children,  than  a  place  inhabited  by 
many  families.  It  contains  two  hundred  houses, 
some  of  them  separated  by  streets  so  narrow 
that  a  man  with  a  wheelbarrow  can  hardly  find 
his  way  between  them.  Some  of  the  odd  little 
streets  wind  about  in  the  most  convenient  man- 
ner possible,  one  thinks,  until  he  finds  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  steep  hill  which  he  cannot 
climb,   and   realizes   that  lie   has    reached    the 
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end  of  his  journey.  There  is  nothing  now 
for  him  to  do  but  to  turn  and  go  back'  the 
way  he  came.  This,  however,  will  not  be  so 
pleasant,  or  would  not  have  been  at  the  time 
of  my  story ;  for  now  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little  place  know  that  a  stranger  is  among  them, 
and  he  is  surrounded  by  children,  women,  dogs, 
and  even  grown  men,  all  of  whom  regard  him 
with  suspicion,  and  soon  manage  to  make  him 
feel  that  his  room  is  preferable  to  his  company. 
A  visitor  who  is  wise  will  see  this  part  of  Min- 
neapolis on  a  week-day  when  many  of  the  in- 
habitants are  away ;  for  on  Sundays  or  in  the 
evening  it  is  not  considered  the  safest  place  in 
the  world  by  those  who  have  a  fear  of  drunken 
rows,  and  knives  and  fire-arms. 

The  little  village  has  two  divisions,  known 
as  the  "  East  Side  Flats  "  and  the  "  Bohemian 
Flats."  The  former  division  calls  itself  "  Aris- 
tocracy," and  its  inhabitants  turn  up  their  noses 
when  speaking  of  the  latter  division ;  while  the 
latter  neither  knows  nor  cares  to  know  of   a 
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refinement  greater  than  its  own.  At  some  little 
distance  from  the  Bohemian  Flats,  and  a  greater 
distance  from  the  "Aristocracy"  of  the  East 
Side  Flats,  was  built  the  home  of  the  little  Mil- 
lers. It  could  not  be  seen  from  the  Tenth 
Avenue  bridge,  for  it  was  hid  by  a  bend  in  the 
river  around  a  big  bluff,  on  the  farther  side  of 
which  it  was  built.  It  stood  on  a  narrow  ledge 
of  rock  about  a  third  of  the  way  up  the  bluff, 
where  it  looked  as  if  the  first  frisky  breeze  might 
blow  it  into  the  river,  and  send  it  on  a  voyage 
toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  one  of  its 
little  windows  Mollie  could  drop  a  lead  and  line 
right  into  the  river,  and  from  the  window  on 
the  opposite  side  she  could  touch  the  side  of  the 
cliff  with  a  walking-stick. 

To  reach  this  home  one  was  obliged  to  go 
down  a  long  flight  of  stairs  near  the  bridge,  then 
pick  his  way  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the 
village,  then  along  a  slippery  little  path  close  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  then  up  a  very  steep  path 
to  the  door  of  the  little  cottage. 
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Mollie's  father  and  mother  had  not  been  well 
liked  by  the  villagers.  They  had  known  better 
days,  and  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  they 
should  be  able  to  move  from  the  little  village  to 
a  pretty  home  of  their  own,  among  people  with 
whom  they  cared  to  associate ;  so  they  were 
called  "  stuck  up,"  and  forced  to  endure  much 
that  was  unpleasant. 

One  night  Mr.  Miller  was  killed,  while  trying 
to  separate  two  roughs  who  were  fighting.  His 
wife  had  been  ill  with  fever  for  several  weeks, 
and  the  shock  was  too  great  for  her  to  bear.  In 
less  than  a  week  all  that  was  left  of  the  happy 
little  family  were  the  feeble  old  grandmother  and 
the  two  children,  —  Max,  aged  six  years,  and 
Mollie  four.  There  had  been  another  son  five 
years  older  than  Max,  a  bright  little  fellow  who 
made  many  friends.  He  disappeared  one  day, 
nearly  six  months  before  the  death  of  his  father ; 
and  though  every  effort  was  made  to  find  him, 
not  a  clew  to  his  whereabouts  could  be  gained. 
Some  thought  he  had  been  kidnapped,  but  there 
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were  more  who  were  sure  his  body  was  in  the 
river.  He  was  a  venturesome  lad,  and  on  the 
day  of  his  disappearance  had  confided  to  a  play- 
mate his  intention  of  going  over  the  St.  Anthony 
Falls  in  a  flour-barrel. 

Poor  old  Granny  Miller,  who  for  years  had 
been  thought  too  old  to  work,  now  undertook 
the  care  of  her  motherless  grandchildren,  and 
managed  as  best  she  could,  with  what  little  help 
they  could  give  her,  until  within  a  year  of  the 
time  when  my  story  opens.  She  was  returning 
late,  after  an  unusually  hard  day's  work,  when 
she  fell  part  way  down  the  long  stairs  by  the 
bridge.  The  children  who  had  gone  to  meet  her 
helped  her  home.  She  made  no  complaint,  and 
slept  so  well  that  they  concluded  she  had  not 
been  much  hurt.  She  slept  all  the  next  day  and 
the  next,  and  they  played  around  the  house  and 
ate  what  food  she  had  stored  in  the  cupboard. 
When  it  was  all  gone  and  they  began  to  be  very 
hungry,  they  awakened  her  and  asked  her  when 
she  was   going  to  buy   more.     She   looked   at 
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them  and  smiled,  and  called  Max  "  Brother 
John,"  and  Mollie  "  Sister  Mary,"  and  talked  of 
the  house  where  she  had  lived  when  she  was 
a  little  girl. 

"  She  hain't  got  waked  up  yet,"  said  Max. 
"  Don't  cry,  Mollie ;  I  '11  git  some  grub  fer  ye. 
I  kin  run  this  here  fam'ly  a  leetle  while,  an' 
we  '11  give  Granny  a  good  rest.  Then  she  '11  be 
as  chipper  as  ever." 

But  Granny  Miller  never  again  went  to  look 
for  work,  and  never  acted  quite  as  she  did  before 
her  fall.  The  two  children  did  the  best  they 
knew  how ;  but  they  had  always  depended  on 
dear,  indulgent  Granny,  and  had  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  way  to  go  to  work.  They  had 
been  taught  that  it  was  better  to  die  than  to 
beg  or  steal,  and  so  there  were  many  days  when 
they  went  without  food. 

"  Land  o'  Goshen ! "  exclaimed  Max,  as  the 
last  crumb  was  eaten,  "  we  're  awful  on  the  eat, 
Mollie,  hain't  we  ?  Ev'ry  crumb  is  in  us,  an'  I 
don't  feel  zif  I'd  had  half  enough." 
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"  Nor  I,  nuther,"  replied  Mollie ;  "  I  was 
empty  clear  down  ter  my  toes,  an'  I  hain't 
filled  up  more'n  ter  my  knees  yet." 

"Mebbe  I'll  bring  somethin'  ter  cook  next 
time,  Mollie.  Wouldn't  that  be  splendiferous? 
I  've  got  ter  be  skippin'  how,  or  the  other  kids  '11 
git  all  the  jobs.  An'  say,  Mollie,  yer'd  better 
be  gittin'  more  wood  ter-day.  Looks  like  we  'd 
have  an  ol'  snorter  of  a  winter,  an'  yer  hain't  got 
much  piled  up.  Prick  up  yer  ears  fer  'Nelly 
Bly'  'bout  noon." 

Max  went  off  whistling,  and  Mollie  took  a 
long  pole  with  sharp  iron  prongs  on  the  end  of 
it,  and  went  to  the  river  to  spear  the  bits  of 
wood  which  came  floating  from  the  great  saw- 
mills at  the  upper  end  of  the  city.  A  rude 
dock  had  been  built  a  little  way  into  the  river 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  was  Mollie's  duty  to 
spend  a  large  part  of  every  day  there  spearing 
the  wood  which  was  needed  during  the  winter, 
and  piling  it  near  the  water's  edge,  where  it 
would  stay  until  Max  came  home  at  night  and 
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helped  carry  it  up  the  steep  path  to  the  house. 
It  was  hard  work,  but  there  was  no  other  way 
to  keep  from  freezing.  Mollie  had  not  dreaded 
it  much  when  Max  was  there  to  help ;  but  since 
Granny  had  been  hurt,  and  he  must  work  away 
from  home,  she  hardly  found  time  to  rest  and 
play  as  she  used  to.  She  was  not  so  strong  as 
Max,  and  nearly  all  of  the  largest  sticks  of  wood 
got  away  from  her,  and  it  took  a  long  time  for 
the  little  sticks  to  make  as  large  a  pile  as  she 
knew  would  be  needed. 

"  Peg  away,  Mollie ! "  Max  would  say,  when 
she  told  him  of  her  discouragement.  "  When 
I  git  food  ahead  fer  one  day's  eatin',  I'll  stay 
ter  home  an'  help  yer." 

But  somehow,  though  Max  did  his  best,  the 
little  family  never  had  a  morsel  of  food  left  to 
put  into  their  cupboard  after  finishing  a  meal ; 
and  it  was  nearing  the  last  of  October,  and  there 
was  not  half  enough  wood  to  last  through  the 
winter. 

"  I  wish 't  I  could  help  yer,  Mollie,"  said  Max, 
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running  back  to  -where  she  stood ;  "  an'  mebbe  I 
kin  ter-morrer.  It 's  a-gittin'  cold  purty  fast, 
an'  I  'm  afeared  we  '11  have  ter  build  fires  nights 
an'  mornin's  fer  Granny  afore  long.  Yer'd 
better  clip  in  like  a  good  feller  ter-day." 

"Yes,"  answered  Mollie,  holding  her  long  pole 
between  her  knees,  and  blowing  her  purple  fin- 
gers to  get  them  warm,  for  the  morning  was 
frosty.  When  Max  had  gone  again,  she  looked 
up  at  a  great  oak-tree  on  the  opposite  bank 
which  was  brilliant  with  autumn  color.  This 
tree  was  an  old  friend  of  hers.  It  grew  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  bluff,  and  leaned  toward  her  in 
the  most  sociable  way  imaginable,  as  Mollie 
thought.  She  had  named  it  "Topsy,"  "be- 
cause," she  said,  "  it  '11  go  sprawlin'  topsy-turvy 
inter  the  river  some  o'  these  days  if  it  don't 
look  out." 

"Mornin',  Topsy,"  she  said,  with  a  nod. 
"  My  !  but  yer  gittin'  purty !  Oh,  Topsy !  Oh, 
Topsy !  Topsy !  I  never  seed  nothin'  like 
that." 
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While  she  looked  at  the  tree,  the  sun  crept 
slowly  from  behind  a  cloud,  and  the  old  tree 
began  to  brighten,  the  top  branches  first,  then 
those  lower  down,  until  it  looked  like  a  great 
bouquet  of  fire  and  sparkling  jewels,  in  a 
homely,  crooked  vase  of  grayish  brown.  Mol- 
lie  held  her  breath,  in  her  delight,  until  black 
spots  danced  before  her  eyes. 

"  It 's  yer  inside  a-comin'  out  where  folks  kin 
see  it,  Topsy,"  she  said.  "It's  yer  beautiful 
thinks  a-breakin'  out  all  over  yer.  I've  got 
purty  thinks  too,  Topsy,  but  they  allers  stays 
inside  o'  me." 

An  old  box  came  floating  toward  her,  and 
she  nearly  fell  into  the  river  in  her  effort  to 
secure  it.  She  got  one  side  of  her  dress  wet, 
and  was  obliged  to  throw  down  her  pole  and 
wring  it.  As  she  did  so,  her  eyes  once  more 
wandered  to  the  tree. 

"Stop  yer  callin'  me,  Topsy,"  she  com- 
manded. "  Yer  knows  I  hain't  got  no  business 
ter  quit  spearin'  wood.    Yes,  I  know  what  yer 
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sayin' !  I  know  yer  tellin'  me  as  how  this  whole 
city  is  stuck  full  o'  trees  jist  as  lovely  as  you 
be.  Oh,  dear !  it  'pears  zif  I  'd  got  ter  git  ou- 
ter Lowry  Hill  fer  jist  one  leetle  minute.  I 
could  take  all  the  purty  trees  in  one  mouthful 
if  I  was  up  there,  an'  then  I  'd  run  right  back 
here  an'  work  like  a  toad  what  was  a-tryin'  ter 
git  his  skin  off." 

She  picked  up  the  pole  and  started  toward 
the  house,  but  halted  before  she  reached  the 
path  up  the  bluff,  and  stood  irresolute. 

"  Max  is  workin'  hard,"  she  said,  "  an'  he 
telled  me  ter  spear  wood.  I  'spect  I  'd  ought 
ter  do  it.  Max  don't  go  galivantin'  round  ter 
see  blazin'  trees,  an'  I  s'pose  he  likes  'em  jist 
as  much  as  I  do." 

She  turned  and  went  slowly  back  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  and  once  more  glanced  at  the  tree 
opposite. 

"Max  don't  stay  in  the  holler  all  day,  as  I 
do,"  she  said  defiantly.  "  He  kin  see  'em  when 
he 's  workin',  an'  I  can't,  an'  't  ain't  fair.    I  kin 
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go  an'  git  back  ag'in  in  a  jiffy.  I  sha'n't  care  to 
see  the  beauty  only  a  minute,  an'  mebbe  it  '11  all 
be  gone  in  a  day  or  two,  an'  then  I  can't  see  it." 

She  ran  to  the  house,  put  the  long  pole  in  its 
place,  peeped  into  the  window  to  see  if  Granny 
was  all  right,  and  noticed  that  she  sat  by  the 
barrel  just  where  she  had  eaten  her  breakfast. 

"  Granny's  got  her  spell  so  bad  she  won't 
walk,"  she  said,  "an'  I  guess  she'll  be  all  right 
till  I  git  back.  I  hain't  goin'  ter  be  gone  long, 
nohow." 
*  It  was  nearly  three  miles  to  Lowry  Hill,  but 
by  stealing  rides  on  the  street-car,  and  hanging 
to  the  backs  of  wagons,  Mollie  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  distance  in  very  good  time.  It  was  be- 
fore the  hill  had  been  cut  down,  and  Mollie  had 
a  fine  scramble  before  she  reached  the  top.  She 
had  chosen  the  steepest  side,  and  threw  herself 
full  length  upon  the  ground  when  she  gained  the 
coveted  place,  laughing  and  out  of  breath.  The 
frostiness  had  all  left  the  air,  and  the  warm  Oc- 
tober sunshine  fell  full  upon  her.    For  some  time 
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she  lay  there  quietly,  feasting  her  eyes  on  the 
beautiful  picture  spread  out  before  her,  when  she 
happened  to  espy  a  bright  little  bundle  under  a 
bush  not  far  away.  It  proved  to  be  a  doll  with 
a  red  cloak  on.  The  back  of  the  doll's  head  was 
gone,  but  a  little  red  hood  hid  that  deformity, 
and.  a  veil  partly  concealed  the  fact  that  there 
was  a"  crack  across  the  face  and  part  of  the  nose 
was  missing.  These  little  defects  did  not  trouble 
Mollie.  This  was  the  first  doll  she  had  ever 
held  in  her  arms,  and  her  heart  went  out  to  it  at 
once. 

"  Oh,  yer  dear,  darlin',  sweet  leetle  beauty ! " 
she  exclaimed.  "  Yer  knowed  where  yer  'd  find  a 
ma  what  wanted  yer,  did  n't  yer  ?  Yer  beautiful 
leetle  stub-nosed  angel !  does  yer  know  what 
yer  ma  corned  way  up  here  fer,  Beauty  ?  Yer 
ma 's  a  great  fairy  princess  what  don't  have  ter 
dress  in  ragged  duds  like  she's  got  on  now. 
She's  a-doin'  it  jist  fer  fun.  Some  day  she's 
a-goin'  ter  be  queen  o'  this  whole  flabbergasted 
city." 
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This  new  idea  seemed  to  afford  Mollie  unusual 
satisfaction.  Placing  the  doll  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  she  knelt  before  it  and 
held  one  forefinger  up  impressively. 

"  Beauty,"  she  said,  "  d'  yer  know  what 's  goin' 
ter  happen  when  I  'm  queen  o'  Minneap'lis  ? 
I  'm  goin'  ter  have  a  diamon'  throne  built  right 
up  here  on  this  hill,  an'  yer  '11  sit  on  it  clost  by 
me.  What  yer  think  o'  that,  my  darlin'  ? " 
and  catching  the  weatherbeaten  doll  in  her 
arms,  she  hugged  it  close  to  her  and  showered 
its  battered  face  with  kisses. 

Presently  she  noticed  a  man  coming  toward 
her,  carrying  a  cane  which  he  twirled  in  his 
hand  as  he  walked ;  and  immediately  her  mind 
was  filled  with  a  new  fancy. 

"  See,  Beauty,"  she  said,  turning  the  doll  so 
that  it  faced  the  man,  "  there  comes  the  king  o' 
the  fairies.  Hain't  he  a  —  a  gle-o-rious  dabster? 
There  hain't  nothin'  what  he  can't  do,  if  he's 
a  mind  ter  try.  When  he  gits  clost  up  to  us, 
he 's   a-goinr   ter    say,    '  I  '11    be    dumbfounded 
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ter  gracious,  if  there  hain't  Mollie  Miller  ! '  Then 
he  '11  say,  '  Mollie,  what  in  the  name  o'  the  last 
year's  bird's-nests  be  yer  dressed  that  there  way 
fer  ?  Git  some  decent  duds  onto  yer,  quick ! ' 
Then  he  '11  wiggle  his  wand  round  an'  round  in 
the  air,  an'  all  my  good-fer-nothin'  ol'  fixins  will 
be  changed  inter  gold  an'  silk  an'  everythin' 
purty,  an'  my  hair  will  be  jist  as  nice  an'  curly 
as  a  pig's  tail." 

While  Mollie  was  talking  the  man  was  draw- 
ing nearer,  and  she  knew  that  he  would  soon 
pass  her,  and  that  when  she  saw  him  closely  she 
could  no  longer  pretend  he  was  a  fairy  king. 

"  Gracious  me!"  she  exclaimed  in  a  whisper, 
"  he  '11  be  clost  to  me  in  a  jiffy,  an'  mebbe  he 
hain't  what  I  said  he  was,  an'  if  he  hain't,  then 
Beauty  '11  know  as  how  I  've  lied  ! " 

Quick  as  a  flash,  she  rolled  part  way  down  the 
steep  hill,  to  a  fallen  tree  which  she  saw  there. 
She  put  the  doll,  face  downward,  close  to  the 
tree,  then  stretched  herself,  full  length,  beside  it, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
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"  If  I  stays  here  till  he 's  gone  by,"  she  said, 
"  an'  I  does  n't  see  him  clost,  then  I  '11  never 
know  sure  that  he  hain't  a  fairy  king.  If  he 
don't  see  me,  course  he  can't  fix  my  duds,  an' 
I  can  go  on  a-pertendin'  as  how  he  would  'a' 
fixed  'em  if  he  'd  seed  me." 

Mollie  kept  still  a  long  time,  that  she  might  be 
very  sure  not  to  see  the  stranger,  and  before  she 
knew  it  she  was  fast  asleep.  When  she  awoke, 
the  whistles  were  blowing  for  one  o'clock,  and 
her  first  thought  was,  "  What  will  Max  say  ? " 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  when  Max  started  for 
home.  He  had  found  a  great  deal  to  do  that 
day,  and  best  of  all  he  had  secured  what  he  was 
sure  would  prove  a  steady  job.  While  blacking 
a  man's  boots  near  the  post-office  building,  he 
overheard  one  boy  tell  another  that  he  could 
earn  "  big  money"  sweeping  wheat-cars  down  by 
the  flouring-mills. 

"  There  is  n't  many  what  knows  'bout  it,"  he 
added,  "  but  I  '11  let  you  inter  the  secret." 

Max  was  all  attention  in  a  moment ;  but  the 
two  lads  started  on  a  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
mills,  and  he  heard  no  more.  As  soon  as  Max 
finished  the  task  in  hand,  he  hurried  after  them. 

"  If  they  hain't  got  a  corner  on  that  job  what 
nobody  can't  knock  'em  out  of,"  he  said,  "  I  '11 
catch  on  ter  it  too." 
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"  Hello,  fellers ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  caught 
up  with  the  boys,  "  fine  day,  hain't  it  ? " 

The  boys  were  very  near  the  mills,  and  were 
not  anxious  to  make  new  acquaintances,  so  they 
did  not  appear  to  hear  Max. 

"  Fine  day,  hain't  it  ?  "  shouted  Max,  catching 
the  larger  of  the  boys  by  the  shoulder,  and  put- 
ting his  mouth  so  close  to  his  ear  that  he  could 
no  longer  pretend  not  to  hear. 

"Yer  hain't  got  no  call  ter  split  a  feller's 
head  open,"  he  replied  crossly. 

"  I  've  got  ter  speak  so  folks  kin  hear,"  an- 
swered Max,  with  the  greatest  good-nature. 
"  Say,  feller,  what  '11  yer  take  fer  what  yer 
knows  ?  " 

"  Sich  a  cove  as  you  hain't  got  'nough  ter 
buy  half  what  we  knows,"  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

"  Oh,  git  out  now!"  answered  Max,  laughing, 
and  taking  no  notice  of  the  tone  of  contempt  in 
which  the  boy  had  spoken.  "  Yer  don't  know 
how  powerful  rich  I  be.    I  'm  Gov'nor  Pillsb'ry's 
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boy  what 's  trottin'  round  in  this  here  style  jist 
fer  the  fun  o'  the  thing.  Now,  if  yer  means  ter 
cut  up  any  o'  yer  shenannegans  round  my  dad's 
prop'ty,  yer  'd  better  be  a-lookin'  out." 

"  Oh,  shucks  !  "  exclaimed  the  other  boys, 
"yer  can't  soak  us  in  no  sech  way.  We  seed 
yer  shinin'  a  feller's  boots  jist  now.  Ye  heard 
what  we  said  back  there,  an'  jser  bustin'  ter 
know  what  we  meant,  but  yer  won't  know." 

"  Yer  a  flip  guesser,"  answered  Max.  "  Yer 
kin  tell  me,  if  yer  likes." 

"  We  hain't  goin'  ter,"  replied  the  larger  boy. 
"  Yer  can't  boss  us  wuth  a  cent." 

"  Yer  '11  tell  me  mighty  soon,"  said  Max, 
coolly,  "  'cause  I  'low  ter  wallop  yer  till  yer  does." 

"  Both  of  us  tergither  ? "  asked  the  boy,  with 
a  sneer. 

"Yes,  an'  as  many  more  as  yer  wants  ter 
bring  on.  I  've  got  ter  have  work,  'cause  I  've 
got  a  fam'ly  what's  lookin'  ter  me  fer  victuals. 
Come,  now,  spit  out  yer  secret  or  git  ready  fer 
a  lickin'." 
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«  yye  >re  ready  fer  the  lickin',"  was  the  prompt 
response ;  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  they 
had  taken  it  most  thoroughly. 

"Want  more?"  asked  Max,  bending  over 
them  to  hold  them  where  he  had  piled  them  in 
a  heap  at  his  feet.  "  Yer  kin  have  more,  or  yer 
kin  tell  me  what  yer  knows  'bout  that  dandy 
job." 

"  We  '11  tell  yer,"  said  the  larger  of  the  boys. 

"  Honor  bright  ?"  asked  Max. 

"  Hope  ter  die  if  we  don't." 

Max  allowed  him  to  get  up ;  then  bent  over 
the  smaller  boy,  who  was  crying,  and  helped  him 
to  his  feet. 

"  I  hurted  yer  more  'n  I  'tended  ter,"  he  said 
gravely,  "  an'  I  'm  mighty  'shamed  o'  myself. 
I  did  n't  go  ter  lick  yer  very  hard,  'cause  yer 
hain't  so  big  as  I  be ;  but  I  'lowed  all  the  time 
ter  give  that  other  chap  Hail  Columby." 

As  Max  talked,  he  wiped  the  tears  from 
the  small  boy's  face  with  a  corner  of  his  own 
ragged  jacket,  then   picked  up  the   worn  hat, 
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brushed  the  dust  from  it,  and  put  it  on  the 
owner's  head,  and  both  boys  stared  at  him  in 
astonishment. 

"  Here,"  said  Max,  handing  a  bright  penny 
tp  the  little  boy,  "  take  this.  1  hate  to  feel 
meachin',  an'  p'r'aps  I  won't  if  yer  take  this. 
I  never  licked  a  feller  what  was  littler  than  me 
afore  this." 

"  Yer  a  queer  critter,"  said  the  big  boy. 

"  But  I  likes  yer,  spite  o'  the  lickin',"  chimed 
in  the  little  boy,  putting  his  new  penny  into  his 
pocket. 

"  A  big  boy  what  lights  inter  a  leetle  boy 
hain't  fit  ter  be  liked,"  said  Max  ;  "  he  hain't 
fit  fer  nothin'  but  ter  be  kicked." 

"  I  '11  kick  yer,"  volunteered  the  big  boy. 

"  Naw,  yer  won't,"  replied  Max ;  "  I  allers 
does  that  leetle  job  fer  myself ; "  and  he  went 
to  work  so  vigorously  that  both  boys  laughed 
heartily,  and  at  once  voted  him  "  the  finest  kid 
out  o'  jail." 

"  Now  ter  business,"  said  Max,  who  had  not 
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for  one  moment  forgotten  what  he  had  deter- 
mined to  do. 

"  We  've  got  onter  the  right  side  of  a  feller," 
began  the  biggest  boy,  whose  name  was  Tom ; 
then  he  hesitated.  "  Yer  won't  tell  none  o'  the 
other  chaps,  will  yer  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Not  a  tell,"  promised  Max  ;  "  but  if  yer  yells 
it  like  that,  the  man  in  the  moon  kin  hear  it 
'thout  half  tryin'." 

"  Waal,"  and  the  big  boy  whispered,  while  the 
other  two  drew  closer  to  listen,  "  we  've  got  onter 
the  right  side  of  a  feller  what  lets  us  sweep  out 
the  wheat- cars  when  they  've  got  'em  onloaded. 
Yer  knows  as  how  dozens  of  'em  come  here 
every  day." 

"  Yep,"  whispered  Max  ;  "  what  of  it  ?  " 

"  We  has  all  the  wheat  we  sweeps  out ;  don't 
yer  catch  on  ? " 

"  Kin  yer  sell  it  ?  " 

"  Yer  bet  we  kin,  jist  as  easy  as  slidin'  down 
a  greased  pole." 

"  Who  does  yer  sell  it  to  ?  " 
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"  A  chicken-feed  man." 

"  What 's  that  ? " 

"Why,  a  man  what  sells  chicken-feed.  I 
made  seventy-five  cents  yistidday." 

"  Git  out !  "  responded  Max. 

"  Did,  sure  as  shootin' !  " 

"Look  here,  young  feller,  let's  be  a-gittin'." 
Max  was  greatly  excited.  "  Hooray  fer  the 
shinin'  spondulicks !  "  he  shouted.  "  Three 
cheers  an'  a  tiger  fer  gittin'  rich ! " 

The  three  boys  hurried  to  the  scene  of  their 
labor,  stopping  by  the  way  to  find  some  old 
brooms  which  Tom  and  Johnny  had  hidden  in 
the  thick  growth  of  weeds  behind  a  large  rock 
on  the  river-bank. 

"  We  picked  'em  up  from  where  they  'd  been 
throwed,"  said  Tom ;  "  but  we  '11  lend  one  ter 
you." 

"  There 's  lots  of  'em  here,"  said  Johnny ; 
"  we  're  gittin'  'em  ahead,  'cause  when  the  snow 
comes  't  won't  be  easy  ter  find  'em  in  the  yards." 

"They're  awful  shaky,"  said  Max. 
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"  That 's  why  we  have  ter  lay  in  so  many," 
replied  Tom. 

"  I  '11  help  myself,"  said  Max,  "  an'  I  '11  pick 
up  ev'ry  one  I  kin  find  lay  in'  'round  loose,  an' 
hide  it  here.  P'r'aps  I  kin  git  purty  near  a 
hunderd." 

The  three  boys  speedily  became  good  friends, 
and  Tom  and  Johnny  congratulated  themselves 
on  having  found  so  fine  a  companion.  The 
thrashing  had  been  entirely  forgotten.  When 
the  whistles  told  the  boys  that  the  dinner-hour 
had  arrived,  Max  hurried  with  the  others  to 
the  little  feed-store  near  the  mills,  carrying  a 
paper  sack  nearly  full  of  wheat;  and  when  he 
started  for  home  he  had  thirty  cents  in  his 
pocket.  He  stopped  at  a  shop  near  by  and 
bought  a  pound  of  beefsteak,  and  farther  on  he 
bought  a  loaf  of  bread,  three  nice,  fat  doughnuts, 
and  five  cents'  worth  of  tea. 

"  Golly ! "  he  chuckled,  "  won't  I  whistle 
'  Nelly  Bly  '  this  time,  though !  Mollie  11  think 
the    sky 's   got   ter   be   split   with   my    moosic. 
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Wish  't  I  had  a  mouth  in  the  back  o'  my  head 
what  could  whistle  too." 

Tired  as  Max  was,  he  ran  nearly  every  step 
of  the  way  home,  for  it  had  been  many  days 
since  the  little  family  had  afforded  meat,  and 
he  knew  how  pleased  Granny  would  be  with 
the  tea.  He  began  whistling  "  Nelly  Bly  "  as 
soon  as  he  reached  the  bridge ;  and  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tiny  village  through  which  he 
passed,  stopped  to  ask  others  if  they  supposed 
"  that  Miller  boy  had  gone  plumb  crazy." 

When  Max  opened  the  door,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  no  Mollie  there  to  meet  him.  The  room 
was  cold,  for  the  morning  sun  did  not  reach  it; 
and  Granny  sat,  shivering,  just  where  he  had 
left  her  when  he  went  to  work. 

"  Why,  Granny  !  "  he  said,  "  where 's  Mollie  ?' 

The  old  lady  looked  at  him  pitifully,  but  made 
no  reply. 

"  Poor,  old  Granny  !  "  The  boy's  voice  was 
very  tender.  "  She  's  havin'  one  of  her  bad'dest 
spells.     Come,  Granny !  the  sun  is  shinin'  ag'in 
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the  rock,  an'  it 's  warm  there.  Yer  '11  feel  better 
out  there."  He  helped  the  old  lady  to  her  feet, 
wrapped  a  thin  shawl  around  the  bent  shoulders, 
and  led  her  outdoors. 

A  little  way  from  the  front  door  the  bluff 
rose  perpendicularly,  and  its  rocky  side  was  so 
smooth  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  hewed 
out  of  a  great  bowlder  and  then  polished.  Max 
had  levelled  the  earth  at  the  foot  of  this  rock, 
and  made  a  place  large  enough  to  hold  a  chair, 
which  he  had  fastened  securely.  Then  he  had  put 
a  railing  around  it,  and  there  was  no  possibility 
of  Granny  falling  from  her  chair  to  the  pebbly 
beach  several  feet  below.  Max  led  Granny  to 
this  seat,  wrapped  the  old  shawl  closely  around 
her,  put  his  ragged  cap  on  her  head,  and  then 
went  back  into  the  house  to  build  a  fire  and  try 
to  get  dinner. 

"  If  I  could  git  a  hold  o'  that  Mollie,"  he  said, 
as  he  whittled  a  pine  board  into  shavings,  "  if  I 
could  jist  git  a  hold  of  her  onc't,  I  'd  shake  her 
till  her  teeth  rattled.     She  hain't  got  no  business 
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ter  go  traipsin'  all  over  the  city  an'  leave  this 
whole  caboodle  ter  run  itself.  I  'spect  she 's 
talkin'  to  a  tree  somewheres,  an'  don't  know 
whether  she  's  got  a  head  on  or  whether  she  's 
all  heels.     That 's  jist  the  way  Mollie  is." 

The  fire  was  built.  Max  stood  irresolute. 
He  had  never  cooked  meat,  and  did  n't  know 
how  to  -begin.  "  I  wish  't  Mollie  was  here  !  " 
he  exclaimed ;  "  I  'd  mop  this  here  floor  with 
her  if  she  was,  —  I  would,  by  the  great  cracky 
persimmons ! " 

"  Here  she  be ! "  exclaimed  a  merry,  mock- 
ing voice  close  to  his  ears.  "Begin  the  mop- 
pin',  honey,  —  that  is  ter  say,  when  yer  kin  catch 
me;"  and  Mollie  darted  out  of  reach  of  her 
brother's  hand. 

"  Let  her  fly  ag'in,  Max  ;  p'r'aps  yer  '11  hit  me 
a  lick  this  time ; "  and  Mollie  laughed  gleefully. 

Max  had  never  struck  her,  and  had  never  been 
very  angry  with  her,  and  she  believed  him  to 
be  pretending,  as  he  sometimes  did  when  ready 
for   a   rough-and-tumble   frolic ;    but    his  next 
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words,  and  the  angry  light  in  his  eyes  soon 
convinced  her  that  he  was  not  playing. 

"  Yer  knows  as  how  I  won't  tech  yer,  'cause 
yer  a  gal,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  hates  yer  like  pizen, 
purty  near." 

"  Max ! "  and  Mollie's  voice  was  full  of  sur- 
prise, "  Max,  does  yer  mean  it  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  does,"  answered  Max  ;  "  an'  I  wish  't 
yer  was  dead." 

"  But  what  would  yer  do  ? "  asked  Mollie, 
pitifully.  "  Could  yer  be  glad  if  I  war  n't  here  ? 
Who  'd  hear  yer  whistlin',  Max  ?  Would  n't  yer 
be  achey  on  yer  inside,  if  yer  couldn't  never 
see  me  no  more  ? " 

"I'd  be  glad!"  answered  Max.  He  was 
cross,  hungry,  and  tired,  not  one  bit  like  him- 
self. It  had  vexed  him  to  see  Mollie  so  full  of 
fun,  when  he  thought  she  ought  to  have  come 
in  feeling  very  much  ashamed  of  herself,  and  he 
had  never  learned  how  much  wiser  and  better 
it  is  to  control  one's  temper  than  always  to  act 
and  speak  as  one  feels. 
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"I'd  be  awful  glad,"  he  repeated,  "an'  so 
would  Granny.  She  'd  git  well  if  yer  'd  stay  ter 
home  an'  take  care  of  her,  'stead  o'  gaddin' 
'round." 

"I  don't  gad  much,"  protested  Mollie ;  but 
Max  would  not  listen. 

"  Some  day  I  'm  goin*  ter  run  away,"  he  said. 
"  There'  hain't  no  fun  in  workin'  while  yer  gad- 
din'  round,  an'  dreamin'  dreams,  an'  talkin'  ter 
trees,  an'  havin'  good  times.  Yer  nothin'  but 
a  mean,  ornery  shirk,  Mollie  Miller,  an'  I  hates 
yer." 

Max  rushed  outdoors  as  he  uttered  the  last 
word,  took  his  cap  from  Granny's  head,  and 
started  toward  the  flouring-mills.  Mollie  called 
after  him  to  know  where  he  was  going ;  but  he 
made  no  reply,  and  with  a  heavier  heart  than 
she  had  ever  before  known,  she  went  back  into 
the  house  to  prepare  dinner. 

"  There  hain't  no  use  o'  cookin',"  she  said,  as 
she  unrolled  the  beefsteak.  "Max  won't  be 
here  to  eat  it,  an'  I  hain't  so  hungry  as  I  have 
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been.  But  there 's  Granny ;  she  's  got  ter  be 
took  care  of." 

She  cooked  a  little  piece  of  meat,  made  a  cup 
of  tea,  and  cut  a  few  slices  of  bread.  When 
everything  was  in  readiness,  she  helped  Granny 
into  the  house,  and  gave  her  her  old  seat  by  the 
barrel. 

"  She  eats  jist  zif  it  tasted  good,"  said  Mollie, 
as  she  watched  her  grandmother ;  then  she  took 
a  bite  of  bread,  but  put  the  rest  back  on  the 
barrel.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that 
she  had  not  cared  to  eat  at  meal-time, 

"  Mebbe  I  'm  goin'  ter  die,"  she  thought.  "  I 
hain't  sick,  an'  that  hain't  the  trouble.  If  I 
hain't  sick,  an'  hain't  goin'  ter  die,  what  is 
it?" 

Suddenly  she  went  outdoors,  and  crept  behind 
the  woodpile  to  a  little  playhouse  which  Max 
had  made  when  piling  wood.  Here  she  could 
feel  perfectly  safe  from  observation.  On  a  tiny 
table,  made  of  a  board  placed  across  two  sticks 
of  wood,  were   her  treasures,  —  a  few   bits   of 
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broken  crockery,  a  cigar-box,  a  five-cent  top 
which  Max  had  bought  her,  and  the  doll  she 
had  found  that  day. 

"  Beauty,"  she  said,  "  Max  don't  like  me, 
'cause  I  runned  away.  He  tellecl  me  he  'd  be 
glad  if  I  'd  die,  an'  he  said  as  how  I  was  an 
'  ornery  shirk.'  I  can't  eat  nothin',  Beauty,  an' 
I  'm  pertendin'  as  how  I  don't  know  what 's 
ailin'  o'  me,  but  I  do  know  'xactly  what  'tis. 
I  've  been  a  bad  '  ornery  shirk,'  Beauty,  jist  as 
he  said,  an'  I  knows  it,  an'  I'm  goin'  ter  hate  yer 
jist  as  long  as  Max  hates  me." 

So  saying,  Mollie  spanked  the  poor  doll  se- 
verely, and  put  it  face  downward  under  the 
table.  Then  she  knelt  down,  folded  her  hands, 
and  began  to  pray,  as  she  had  a  faint  remem- 
brance of  having  seen  her  mother  do  when  she 
was  in  trouble. 

"  Dear  Lord,  please  make  Max  love  me,  an' 
don't  let  him  run  away.  If  he 's  bound  ter  start, 
break  his  leg  so  he  can't.  It  '11  git  well  purty 
quick,  I  know,  'cause  my  chicken's  leg  war  n't 
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lame  no  time.  An',  Lord,  while  yer  'bout  it,  yer 
might 's  well  knock  a  leetle  sense  inter  me.  I  'd 
like  ter  be  good,  an'  if  I  can't  git  shet  o'  bein' 
bad  any  other  way,  why,  then  I  '11  let  up  on  the 
dreamin' ;  but  I  don't  want  ter  do  that,  Lord, 
not  if  yer  kin  fix  me  up  'thout  it." 
-  *'  Mother  said  as  how  she  could  trust'  in  the 
Lord,"  she  said  as  she  arose  from  her  knees ; 
"  so  I  reckon  I  kin.  I  wish 't  I  could  see  him 
face  ter  face,  howsomever,  'cause  I  could  'xplain 
things  better  then." 

She  went  back  into  the  house,  and  found 
Granny  much  better.  The  warm  tea  and  the 
bright  fire  had  put  a  stop  to  the  shivering,  and 
she  was  walking  around  the  room. 

"  I  think  I  '11  take  a  nap  now,  Sister  Mary," 
she  said,  when  Mollie  came  in;  and  Mollie  cov- 
ered her  up  comfortably  on  the  bed  in  the 
corner,  then  hastily  ate  a  slice  of  bread,  and 
went  out  to  the  river. 

"  I  'm  a-goin'  ter  git  stacks  o'  wood,"  she  said, 
"  an'  when  Max  comes  home  he  '11  be  so  s'prised 
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that  he  '11  have  ter  like  me,  whether  the  Lord's 
done  anythin'  'bout  it  or  not ; "  and  she  went  to 
work  with  a  will.  But  after  a  while  her  arms 
began  to  grow  very  tired,  and  the  pile  of  wood 
as  yet  seemed  much  too  small  to  offer  as  an 
atonement  for  her  morning's  naughtiness.  What 
should  she  do  ?  Glancing  a  little  farther  down 
the  river,  she  saw  three  girls  coining  toward 
her,  all  of  whom  were  larger  than  herself,  and 
immediately  a  new  idea  came  into  her  active 
brain. 

"How  d'yer  do,  ladies?"  she  said,  making  a 
funny  little  bow.  "  Yer  can't  guess  what  that 
there  tree  has  been  a-tellin'  me  ? " 

"  What  yer  talkin'  'bout  ? "  asked  one  of  the 
girls.     "Trees  can't  talk." 

"  That  tree  kin,"  answered  Mollie,  pointing 
to  her  old  friend.  "  Its  name  is  Topsy.  It 
hain't  a  tree  on  its  inside,  but  a  fairy  what  can't 
git  away  jist  yet." 

"  How  d'  yer  know  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  girls, 
incredulously ;  and  all  of  them  showed  an  anx- 
iety to  hear  more. 
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"  Been  talkin'  to  it,  I  telled  yer.  But  I  can't 
stop  ter  gab,  'cause  I  've  got  ter  git  a  big  pile 
o'  wood  afore  night." 

Mollie  went  to  work  as  if  her  life  depended 
on  the  amount  of  wood  brought  to  shore  during 
the  next  half -hour.  The  girls  watched  her  a 
few  moments,  and  one  of  them  asked  her  a 
question  about  the  tree,  but  she  seemed  too 
busy  to  hear  it.  They  were  girls  without  much 
imagination,  but  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  and  a 
fair  share  of  superstition  ;  and  although  they 
told  themselves  that  "  that  Miller  gal  was  jist 
a-talkin'  nonsense,"  they  could  not  make  up 
their  minds  to  leave  her  until  they  had  heard 
the  rest  of  her  story. 

"  How  much  wood  have  yer  got  ter  git  ? " 
asked  one  of  them,  finally.  Mollie  heard  that 
question. 

"Oh,  a  rousin' big  pile!"  she  answered.  "I 
talked  ter  Topsy  when  I  ought  ter  been  a-work- 
in',  an'  now  I  've  got  ter  pay  up  fer  it." 

"  I  'spect  we  mought  pitch  in  an'  help  yer." 
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"  Oh,  no !  I  don't  want  no  one  to  do  nothirf 
like  that,"  protested  Mollie. 

The  girls  insisted,  however,  for  just  then 
Mollie  kissed  her  hand  to  the  tree  and  mur- 
mured "  Good-by,"  and  their  curiosity  now  had 
complete  control  over  them.  They  hurried  to 
their  several  homes  for  their  iron-pointed  poles, 
and  soon  were  at  work  helping  Mollie.  When 
they  began  to  show  signs  of  decreasing  zeal, 
Mollie  wisely  concluded  to  reward  them  for 
their  labor,  and  as  there  was  a  larger  pile  of 
wood  than  she  could  have  secured  in  several 
afternoons,  had  she  worked  alone,  she  de- 
cided to  recompense  the  workers  to  the  best 
of  her  ability.  She  seated  herself  on  the  river- 
bank,  and  the  three  girls  gathered  around 
her. 

"  Waal,"  she  began,  "  'bout  a  million  years  ago 
there  was  a  fairy  what  lived  in  a  beauchiful 
home  right  under  the  Falls  of  Minnehaha,  an' 
her  name  was  Topsy.  She  used  ter  catch  the 
water  as  it  was  runnin'  down   in  front  of  her 
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door,  an'  some  of  it  she  'd  spin  inter  dresses 
fer  her  ter  wear,  an'  some  she'd  make  inter 
frosted  cakes  ter  eat." 

"  Sho ! "  said  one  of  the  girls,  "  there  hain't 
nobody  livin'  what  could  do  anythin'  like  that. 
Yer  lyin',  Mollie  Miller." 

"  Hain't  nuther,"  said  Mollie ;  "  fairies  kin 
do  anythin'.  Hain't  yer  never  heard  'bout 
fairies,  yer  great  sprawlin'  idjit?" 

"  Look  out !  "  began  the  girl,  threateningly  ; 
but  another  of  the  girls  interposed :  "  Don't 
git  yer  dander  up,  Sade,  or  we  won't  never  git 
the  tail  end  o'  this  story." 

"  Waal,"  continued  Mollie,  "  onc't  this  fairy 
come  meanderin'  down  ter  this  place,  when  her 
brother  had  telled  her  ter  stay  ter  home  an' 
catch  the  bits  o'  bark  an'  sich  what  come  sailin' 
over  the  Falls.  Yer  knows,"  and  Mollie  looked 
very  innocent,  "  as  how  it 's  powerful  ornery  of 
anybody  not  ter  do  what  they  oughter,  spe- 
cially if  they  've  been  telled.  Waal,  a  great 
whoppin'   giant   come    prancin'    along,   an'    he 
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knowed  all  'bout  everything,  an'  he  said,  'Topsy, 
what  in  thunder  an'  lightnin'  an'  fiddlesticks 
be  yer  here  fer  ? '  an'  Topsy,  she  could  n't  say 
one  word  back  ter  him,  an'  he  telled  her  as  how 
she  'd  got  ter  stay  here  fer  two  million  years,  an' 
he  made  her  look  like  a  little  bush,  an'  then  he 
stuck  her  in  the  ground;  an'  she  growed  inter  a 
tree.  She  feels  wusser  'n'  blue  blazes  'bout  it, 
an'  she 's  squalled  so  much  that  she  's  gittin' 
terrible  bent  an'   crooked." 

"  How  's  she  goin'  ter  git  out?"  asked  Sade. 

"  She  has  n't  telled  me  yet,"  replied  Mollie. 

"  When  will  she  ? " 

"  Oh,  when  I  gits  time  ter  talk  ; "  and  Mollie 
spoke  as  if  it  were  of  little  consequence  to  her 
as  to  when  that  would  be. 

"  S'posin'  yer  gits  in  a  little  gab  now  ?  "  sug- 
gested a  girl  whom  the  others  called  Kit. 

"  Could  n't,"  replied  Mollie  ;  "  Topsy's  'mazin' 
skeered  o'  strangers." 

"  Waal,  then,  when  ? "  asked  Kate. 

"  When  I  gits  time,  I  telled  yer,"  said  Mollie ; 
4 
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"  yer  don't  'pear  ter  know  as  how  I  'ni  one  o' 
the  critters  what 's  got  ter  work." 

"We'll  help  yer  ag'in  ter-morrow,  maybe," 
suggested  Kit. 

"  Uh,  huh ! "  answered  Mollie,  carelessly  ; 
"  then  mebbe  I  '11  have  time  ter  talk." 

The  girls  went  home ;  and  Mollie  went  to  put 
the  house  in  order  before  Max  returned,  feeling 
well  pleased  with  her  afternoon's  work. 
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CHAPTER   THIRD. 

Max  had  gone  some  distance  from  home  be- 
fore he  remembered  that  he  had  eaten  no  dinner, 
and  now  that  his  anger  had  somewhat  abated  he 
realized  that  he  was  very  hungry.  He  bought  a 
sandwich  of  a  man  who  was  frying  ham  on  a 
corner  of  the  street,  and  when  he  had  eaten  it 
he  stood  quietly,  trying  to  decide  whether  to  buy 
another  or  not. 

"  That  was  mighty  good,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"  an'  I  've  got  'nother  nickel.  I  could  eat  'bout 
forty  o'  sech  sandwiches  as  them  be.  There 
hain't  more'n  three  bites  in  'em.  That's  jist 
what  gits  me;  five  cents  would  buy  a  whole  loaf 
of  fresh  bread,  an'  a'most  two  loaves  o'  second- 
hand bread,  an'  mebbe  I  won't  make  much  more 
money  ter-day,  an'  Granny  an'  Mollie  likes  ham 
jist  as  powerful  as  I  do." 
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"  Have  another  sandwich,  bub  ?  "  asked  the 
man. 

"  Nop,  guess  not,"  answered  Max. 

"  There  '11  be  a  nice  hot  one  here,  soon  as  this 
beautiful  slice  of  ham  is  cooked." 

Max  hesitated. 

"There's  plenty  o'  beefsteak  at  the  house,"  he 
thought,  "  an'  that  \s  'most  as  good  as  ham,  an' 
1  'd  like  ter  know  if  1  can't  use  the  money  as 
I  likes  when  I  earns  it.  Besides,  Mollie  's  so 
shirk  in'  that  she  hain't  got  no  right  ter  have 
nothin'  what 's  good." 

The  thin,  hot  slice  of  ham  was  placed  between 
two  thin  slices  of  bread,  and  laid  temptingly  be- 
fore Max. 

"  Here  's  yer  nickel,"  he  said,  suddenly  laying 
the  money  on  the  little  table,  and  hurrying  away 
with  the  sandwich.  He  ate  it  hastily  ;  but  it 
did  n't  taste  so  good  as  the  first  one,  for  it  Avas 
flavored  by  an  uneasy  conscience. 

"  Granny  allers  saved  the  best  of  everythin' 
fer  Mollie  an'  me,"  he  thought,  "  an'  when  there 
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wa'n't  'nough  fer  all  she  did  n't  cat  nothin'. 
She  allers  looked  out  fer  Mollie  too.  'Yer  a 
boy,'  that 's  what  she  telled  me,  'an'  yer  goin'  ter 
be  a  brave  man  jist  like  yer  father,  an'  then 
yer '11  take  good  care  o'  Mollie  an'  me.'  That's 
jist  'xactly  what  she  said;  an'  I  said,  'Yes, 'm,' 
an'  what  sort  of  a  cri,tter  be  I  ? " 

Max  was  near  the  river-bank  now,  and  beside 
him  stood  a  small  sapling  which  had  been  dead 
some  time. 

"  There  I  be ! "  he  said,  pointing  to  the  sapling ; 
"  I  'm  wuth  jist  'bout  as  much  as  that  ornery 
thing,  but  I  hain't  so  big ! " 

Going  closer  to  the  bush,  he  broke  the  top  off, 
leaving  it  standing  as  high  as  his  shoulder. 

"  There  yer  be,  Max  Miller,"  he  said  sarcasti- 
cally, "  there  yer  be  in  all  yer  glory !  Yer 
think  yer  some,  don't  yer  ?  Yer  think  yer  a 
brave  man  what's  goin'  ter  be  like  yer  father, 
don't  yer  ?  P'r'aps  yer  think  yer  '11  be  gov'nor, 
too,  or  mebbe  a  p'liceman." 

He  broke  several  inches  more  from  the  bush. 
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"  There !  "  said  he,  "  that 's  the  way  yer  looks 
arter  yer  've  went  an'  et  ham  when  yer  sister 
can't  have  none." 

He  stepped  back  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
bush ;  then,  going  to  it  again,  broke  it  off  until 
it  stood  no  higher  than  his  knees. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  yer  've  et  what  yer  granny 
can't  have  none  of,  an'  p'r'aps  't  would  ha'  made 
her  well.  Yer  a  purty-lookin'  critter,  now, 
hain't  yer  ?  Yer  a  dandy ! "  He  kicked  the 
bush  contemptuously,  and  said,  "  If  yer  don't 
make  up  fer  it  all,  Max  Miller,  yer  '11  git  broke 
off  clost  down  ter  the  dirt,  mighty  quick ! " 

With  that  parting  threat  Max  walked  off  to- 
ward his  work,  with  a  look  of  great  determina- 
tion on  his  face ;  but  before  he  had  gone  a  dozen 
rods  he  stopped  suddenly  and  looked  back. 

"  I  never  thunk  'bout  gittin'  mad  an'  savin'  as 
how  I  hated  Mollie,  an'  how  I  'd  run  off  an'  leave 
her  !  I  ought  ter  go  back  an'  kick  that  measly 
bush  inter  flinders  !  " 

"  Hullo ! "  called  a  voice  near  him,  "  be  yer 
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ready  ?  Yer  stand  there  zif  yer  had  n't  got  no 
gumption." 

"  Hullo,  Johnny ! "  answered  Max.  "  Where 's 
Tom?" 

"  He  '11  be  here  in  a  jiffy.  He  said  as  how 
he  'd  got  his  eye  on  somethin'  else  what  had 
more  money  in  it." 

V  "  That 's  jist  the  thing  what  I  wanter  know 
'bout,"  said  Max.  "  I  wanter  make  reg'lar  ris- 
tercrats  o'  my  fam'ly  ter-night." 

"  Big  fambly  ? "  asked  Johnny. 

"  Granny  an'  Motlie,"  answered  Max  ;  "  but 
they  takes  stacks  o'  grub  when  they  kin  git 
it." 

"  Why  don't  they  take  care  o'  theirselves  ? " 
was  Johnny's  next  question.  "  Tom  says  as  how 
if  women  folks  can't  take  care  o'  theirselves 
they  'd  ought  ter  die.  He  says  a  reg'lar  dyin'  off 
o'  women  folks  would  be  a  mighty  good  thing 
for  this  here  world." 

"  Tom 's  a  idjit,"  answered  Max.  "  I  'spect 
he's   got   some   women   folks   what  licks   him. 
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Granny  hurted  herself  so  she  can't  work  no 
more,  an'  Mollie  —  waal,  Mollie  is  a  hustler, 
when  she  hain't  a  fairy  queen." 

"  Hain't  a  what  ? "  asked  Johnny,  in  great 
astonishment. 

"  Hain't  a  fairy  queen.  Mollie  hain't  like 
nobody  else  what  ever  I  seed.  She's  got  the 
beautif idlest  inside  what  ever  was.  That 's  what 
makes  her  be  a  fairy  queen  sometimes." 

"  How  d'  yer  know  ?  "  asked  Johnny. 

"  Know !  Waal,  if  yer  'd  hear  her,  jist  onc't, 
when  she  gits  ter  spinnin'  her  yarns,  yer  'd  know 
all  by  yer  own  self.  She  kin  talk  ter  trees  an' 
birds,  an'  tell  jist  what  they  says  when  they 
talks  back.  An'  all  she  has  ter  do  when  she 
wants  ter  see  some  fairies  is  jist  ter  shut  her 
eyes.  She  kin  scare  'em  up  quicker  'n  lightnin'. 
Yer  never  seed  nothin'  ter  beat  it." 

Johnny  looked  quite  awestruck. 

"  What  be  they  ? "  he  asked,  —  "  them  fairies, 
I  mean." 

Max  was  puzzled. 
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"  I  don't  jist  know,"  he  said.  "  I  hain't  never 
got  hold  o'  one  of  'em." 

"  Can't  yer  see  'em  when  Mollie  do  ? " 

"  Nop.  She  sees  'em  when  her  eyes  is  shut ; 
an'  I  can't  see  that  way,  no  way  I  kin  fix  it." 

"I  should  think  yer'xl  be  'feared  o'  Mollie," 
said  Johnny  ;  "  she  hain't  jist  right." 

"She  be  too!"  answered  Max.  "She's  jist 
as  right  as  anybody.  She 's  smarter  'n  most 
folks,  that 's  all.  There  comes  Tom  !  Now  let 's 
be  gittin' !  I  want  ter  make  a  pile  o'  money 
afore  night." 

Tom  came  up  in  time  to  hear  the  last 
sentence. 

"  Does  yer  ? "  he  asked.  "  Yer  a  kid  what 's 
got  the  grit;  yer '11  git  rich,  if  yer  sticks  ter  me. 
I  'm  a-gittin'  on  ter  suthin'  what 's  got  millions 
in  it." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Max.  "  I  'm  the  chap 
what 's  ready  fer  the  millions." 

"  Can't  tell  ter-day ;  plan  hain't  hatched  yet. 
We  must  do  jist  plain  workin'  ter-day." 
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"  Plain  workin'  's  all  right,"  said  Max,  "  per- 
vidin'  it  brings  in  the  spondulicks.  Here  's  the 
fust  car  what  wants  sweepin',  an'  here  is  the 
three  bloomin'  sweepists." 

Max  worked  harder  that  afternoon  than  he 
had  ever  worked  before,  for  he  had  determined 
to  give  Granny  and  Mollie  a  treat  at  night  which 
should  compensate  not  only  for  his  harsh  words 
to  Mollie,  but  also  for  what  he  considered  the 
wrong  done  them  by  his  spending  ten  cents  for 
something  which  they  could  not  share.  He 
earned  forty  cents  that  afternoon ;  and  when 
the  dealer  in  chicken-feed  had  counted  out  the 
change,  and  the  boys  were  about  to  separate  for 
the  night,  Tom  said,  — 

"  Yer  kin  spend  all  yer  got,  Max,  an'  have 
a  high  old  fling,  fer  ter-morrer  the  fortin'  will 
begin  ter  pile  in." 

"Sure?"  asked  Max. 

"  Sure  as  pizen  kills  pertaty-bugs." 

But  Max  concluded  that  he  would  better  save 
a  little  of  his  money,  for  experience  had  already 
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taught  him  that  he  could  n't  always  depend  on 
what  seemed  very  sure.  He  would  have  saved 
more  than  he  did  had  he  known  Tom  better, 
or  been  better  able  to  judge  of  character.  The 
Miller  family  had  always  been  shunned  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Flats,  who  considered  the 
parents  offensive  aristocrats,  and  so  had  taken 
no  trouble  to  overcome  their  dislike  of  the 
family,  after  the  parents  died,  enough  to  find 
out  if  they  could  be  of  use  to  the  grandmother 
and  children.  Consequently,  Max  and  Mollie 
had  few  acquaintances  among  the  children  of 
the  Flats,  and  had  not  learned  so  much  of  evil 
as  they  might  otherwise  have  done.  It  never 
occurred  to  Max  that  Tom  might  not  be  a  safe 
friend,  and  he  readily  agreed  to  keep  "  mum," 
and  join  in  Tom's  plans,  before  he  had  heard 
what  the  plans  were. 

On  his  way  home  that  night,  Max  bought  two 
ham  sandwiches,  a  loaf  of  bread,  three  red  ap- 
ples, and  three  candy  hearts  which  cost  five 
cents  apiece.     He  had  not  intended  to  spend 
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so  much  money  when  he  planned  to  give  his 
family  a  grand  treat.  He  had  thought  of  buy- 
ing two  of  the  candy  hearts,  one  for  Granny 
and  one  for  Mollie,  and  to  go  without  himself, 
because  he  had  eaten  two  of  the  ham  sand- 
wiches ;  but  when  they  were  on  the  counter  be- 
fore him,  they  looked  so  very  nice  that  he  felt  as 
if  he  also  must  have  one.  He  and  Mollie  had 
often  planned  to  buy  candy  hearts  when  they  be- 
came rich,  and  they  had  never  thought  of  buying 
until  they  could  afford  one  for  each  member  of 
the  family. 

"  Mollie  'd  feel  awful,"  thought  Max,  "if  1 
did  n't  have  one  o'  these  here  beauties.  Like  as 
not  she  'd  be  fer  breakin'  hers  ter  give  me  half, 
an'  that  would  be  a  burnin'  shame.  The  only 
way  ter  keep  Mollie's  heart  is  to  git  one  fer 
me." 

So  the  third  candy  heart  was  bought,  and  Max 
satisfied  his  conscience  by  buying  two  ham  sand- 
wiches. When  he  got  to  the  bridge  he  began 
whistling  "Nelly  Bly;"  he  also  began  to  run, 
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for  he  was  too  excited  to  walk.  He  soon  became 
short  of  breath,  and  as  he  could  n't  keep  up  that 
rate  of  speed  and  whistle  at  the  same  time,  he 
stopped  whistling,  and  the  little  girl,  waiting  at 
the  door  and  peering  out  into  the  darkness, 
could  not  know  that  her  brother  was  coming. 
The  house  was  in  as  good  order  as  she  knew 
how  to  put  it  in,  the  beefsteak  was  cooking,  and 
the  bread  and  doughnuts  were  on  the  barrel. 

"  Mebbe  he 's  run  off  now,"  thought  Mollie ; 
and  big  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes.  "  I  thunk 
as  how  he  'd  come  back  ter-night,  but  'pears  zif 
he  hain't  comin'.     1  don't  hear  no  '  Nelly.'  " 

A  new  idea  came  into  her  head,  and  shutting 
the  door  so  that  Granny  should  not  hear  her, 
Mollie  dropped  on  her  knees  in  the  darkest 
shadow  between  the  house  and  the  bluff. 

"  0  Lord !"  she  prayed,  "make  Max  come  back. 
He  hain't  got  no  business  a-runnin'  off*.  Make 
him  whistle.  I  don't  keer  if  it's  '  Nelly  Bly  '  or 
if  it's  'OP  Grimes.'  Honest  as  puddin',  Lord, 
I  'd  be  that  tickled  ter  hear  <  OP  Grimes  '  —  " 
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A  sound  of  labored  breathing  and  hasty  foot- 
steps brought  Mollie  quickly  to  her  feet,  and  she 
reached  the  door  just  in  time  nearly  to  knock 
Max  over  as  she  ran  against  him. 

"  Ouch  ! "  she  exclaimed,  rubbing  her  head. 

"  Thunder ! "  panted  Max. 

"Why  didn't  yer  whistle,  Max,  so  a  feller 'd 
know  yer  was  comin'  ? " 

"  Did  whistle  some.  Mollie,  we  're  goin'  ter 
have  the  blamedest  time  ter-night  yer  ever 
heered   of." 

"  No,  Max,  let 's  don't,"  pleaded  Mollie  ;  "  I  'm 
goin'  ter  be  good.  Yer  jist  ought  ter  see  the 
wood  —  " 

"  Oh,  Moll,  Moll,  Moll,  if  yer  hain't  the  big- 
gest goosie  I  ever  seed ! "  Max  was  laughing  so 
heartily  that  Mollie  knew  she  had  misunderstood 
him,  and  that  the  "  blamedest  time  "  referred  to 
was  not  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  noontime  quarrel. 

"  What  is  it,  Max  ?  "  she  said  eagerly,  as  she 
followed  him  into  the  house.  '"  What  yer  got  ? 
—  Oh,  my  beefsteak  !  it 's  all  burned  up ! " 
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"What  made  yer  leave  it  ter  cook  itself?" 
asked  Max.    "  Has  yer  been  fairy  queenin'  ag'in  ? " 

"  No,"  answered  Mollie,  looking  very  much 
ashamed  of  herself,  "  I  hain't,  truly.  I  'ye  got 
shet  o'  sich  foolishness." 

"  Shucks ! "  said  Max,  looking  as  if  he  did 
not  put  much  faith  in  such  assertions.  "  Yer 
kin  undo  all  them  bundles,"  he  added,  holding 
the  sandwiches  and  bread  toward  Mollie,  "  but 
these  here  can't  be  undid  till  after  supper, 
'cause  the  high  old  jinks  we  're  goin'  ter  have 
is  tied  up  here.  Why  didn't  yer  eat  the  beef- 
steak fer  dinner  ? " 

"'Cause  I  wanted  ter  keep  it,"  answered 
Mollie.  "  I  cooked  some  fer  Granny,  but  I 
did  n't  want  nothin'  nice  when  yer  wa'n't  here, 
an'  now  it's  sp'iled." 

Max  thought  of  the  ham  sandwiches,  and 
was  glad  that  he  had  bought  them. 

"  They  're  fer  you  an'  Granny,"  he  said, 
when  Mollie  took  them  from  the  paper  bag. 

"Where's  yourn?"  asked  Mollie. 
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"  I  had  mine  this  noon.  I  et  'em  till  I  thunk 
as  how  I  'd  bust.     I  don't  want  no  more." 

"  An'  the  beefsteak 's  sp'iled,  an'  yer  can't 
have  none  o'  that,"  wailed  Mollie.  "  Oh,  Max, 
I  'm  a  dreadful  wicked  sinner.  I  'm  nothin' 
but  jist  an  ornery  shirk." 

"Is  supper  ready?"  asked  Granny,  who  had 
just  waked  up,  and  to  the  children's  great  joy 
was  much  better.  She  got  up  without  help, 
and  took  her  place  at  the  barrel. 

"  What  a  lot  of  supper,  Brother  John  !  "  she 
exclaimed  with  childish  delight. 

"  Earned  it  all  myself,  Granny  !  "  replied  Max. 

"  An'  more  what 's  burned  up,"  answered 
Mollie,  scraping  the  burned  meat  into  the  fire. 

"  Shet  up  'bout  that !  "  commanded  Max,  with 
a  good-natured  smile.  "  We  're  rich  folks  what 
kin  burn  every  thin'  we  wants  ter." 

Mollie  cut  her  sandwich  into  two  pieces,  and 
handed  one  of  them  to  Max. 

"Take  it,  Max,"  she  said;  "if  yer  don't, 
this  piece  will  choke  me  plumb  ter  death." 
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"  'T  won't  neitlier.  I  don't  want  it,  Mollie. 
I  can't  tell  yer  why,  but  if  I  eats  it  I  've  got 
ter  find  some  other  way  ter  git  even  with  me. 
Mebbe  I  '11  have  ter  chop  myself  off  clost  down 
ter  the  ground  !  " 

That  sounded  to  Mollie,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  bush,  like  a  dreadful  threat,  and  she  has- 
tened to  eat  all  the  sandwich,  to  avoid  further 
trouble. 

"  Is  this  here  fam'ly  done  eatin'  an'  drink- 
in'  ? "  asked  Max,  with  an  air  of  great  impor- 
tance, when  all  the  food  except  one  loaf  of  bread 
had  been  eaten. 

"  We  is,"  responded  Mollie,  solemnly. 

"  Then  clear  off  the  table,  fer  the  high  ol' 
jinks  is  comin'." 

The  loaf  of  bread  was  put  into  the  cup- 
board, and  the  dirty  dishes  were  piled  on  a 
box,  where  they  would  remain  until  Mollie 
washed  them,  —  which  would  not  be  until  they 
were  needed  again,  for  Mollie  was  not  a  very 
neat  housekeeper. 

5 
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Max  produced  the  two  paper  bags,  and  slowly 
untied  the  string  around  the  top  of  the  biggest 
one,  while  both  Granny  and  Mollie  watched  him 
with  the  greatest  interest.  He  wished  to  pro- 
long the  suspense  as  much  as  possible.  Such 
a  state  of  excitement  was  too  delightful  to  be 
quickly  passed  over. 

"  Yer  could  cut  the  string,  Brother  John," 
suggested  Granny. 

"  Oil,  no ! "  whispered  Mollie,  with  shining 
eyes,  "it  ought  ter  be  untied." 

At  last  the  string  was  off  and  the  bag  was  open. 

"  Smell !  "  said  Max,  holding  it  to  Granny's  nose. 

She  did  so,  and  smiled ;  then  the  bag  was  held 
under  Mollie's  nose. 

"Oh,  great  canooster!"  she  murmured,  "I 
never  smelled  nothin'  so  good  afore." 

An  apple  was  placed  on  the  barrel  before  each 
member  of  the  little  family,  and  it  seemed  to 
Mollie  as  if  they  made  the  whole  room  beautiful. 

"  I  'd  like  ter  be  a  tree,"  she  said,  "  what  had 
sech  things  a-growin'  on  me  !  'J 
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"  Oh,  rats  ! "  exclaimed  Max  ;  "  why  don't  yer 
wish  yer  had  sech  a  tree  what  had  apples  on  it 
the  year  round  ?  It  do  beat  all,  Mollic,  how 
Ieetle  business  there  are  ter  ye ! " 

Max  began  to  untie  the  string  around  the  top 
of  the  little  bag,  and  again  there  was  silence  in 
the  room ;  but  when  it  was  opened,  and  the 
three  candy  hearts  were  laid  in  a  row  on  the 
barrel,  such  a  shout  went  up  that  it  is  a  wonder 
the  shingles  were  not  loosened. 

"Oh,  the  darlin'  beauties!"  exclaimed  Mol- 
lie.  Then  she  ran  outdoors  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  leaving  Granny  and  Max  to  wonder 
what  ailed  her.  Before  they  had  wondered  long, 
however,  Mollie  appeared,  carrying  her  doll  in 
her  arms. 

"  Here 's  'nuther  beauty,"  she  said,  setting  the 
doll  on  the  barrel  opposite  the  candy  hearts. 
"  She  's  my  own  darlin'  baby,  what  I  found  ter- 
day  waitin'  fer  me  up  on  the  hill.  Hain't  she 
a  daisy  ?" 

"  She  hain't  ■wuth  shucks,"  began  Max,  who 
had    a   very   poor   opinion   of   dolls.     Then   he 
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noticed  the  grieved  look  on  Mollie's  face  and 
hastened  to  add,  "  That  is,  when  it  comes  ter 
hustlin'  fer  grub,  she  hain't ;  but  she 's  a  dabster 
so  far  as  purtiness  goes;"  and  Mollie  was  satis- 
fied with  the  compliment. 

The  candy  hearts  were  closely  examined,  and 
every  point  of  interest  in  each  one  was  pointed 
out  and  talked  over  and  admired.  Then  Mollie 
suggested  that  they  be  carefully  wrapped  in 
paper,  and  put  away  where  they  would  be  safe. 
She  had  a  surprise  in  store  for  Max,  which  she 
had  kept  to  herself  quite  as  long  as  she  could. 

"  It 's  time  we  was  gittin'  our  wood  up  the 
hill,  Max,"  she  said. 

"  That  won't  be  no  great  job,"  answered  Max. 

"  Onc't  or  twic't  climbin'  the  hill,"  responded 
Mollie,  demurely,  as  she  led  the  way  to  the  pile 
of  wood  brought  to  shore  that  afternoon. 

"  Great  geewhillikins  !  "  exclaimed  Max,  when 
Mollie  held  the  little  lantern  so  as  to  light  up 
the  wood  to  the  best  advantage.  "  We  ought  ter 
have  a  dray  an'  four  hosses  ter  git  this  up.  How 
in  time  did  yer  do  it,  Mollie  ? " 
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"  Worked,"  answered  the  delighted  Mollie, 
dancing  around  with  the  lantern  in  her  hand, 
and  looking  in  the  dark  like  a  very  large  and 
active  fire-bug. 

"  Waal,  yer  must  ha'  hustled.  I  could  n't 
done  it  in  half  a  day ;  that  is  ter  say,  I  could  n't 
'nless  I  was  feelin'  uncommon  scrumptious !  " 
Max  could  n't  quite  bring  himself  to  the  point 
of  owning  that  a  girl  had  accomplished  more 
than  he  could,  even  if  that  girl  were  his  dearly 
loved  sister.  Mollie  was  so  delighted  over  his 
praise  that  she  did  not  tell  him  how  much  assist- 
ance she  had  had,  although  she  might  have 
done  so  had  he  not  finished  his  sentence  as 
he  did. 

When  the  wood  was  piled  by  the  house,  the 
little  family  went  to  bed,  and  Mollie  got  herself 
to  sleep  by  pretending  that  she  was  turned  into 
a  fairy  queen  who  could  deceive  her  brother,  or 
do  whatever  she  wanted  to  that  wasn't  quite 
right,  without  feeling  bad  about  it,  and  without 
being  loved  any  less. 
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CHAPTER   FOURTH. 

Max  started  to  his  new  work  bright  and  early 
the  next  morning ;  but  when  he  reached  the  place 
where  he  was  to  meet  Tom  and  Johnny,  he  found 
them  impatiently  awaiting  his  arrival. 

"  Yer  got  here  at  last,  did  yer?"  asked  Tom, 
sulkily.  "  We  've  been  sittin'  here  till  we  've 
most  growed  tcr  this  log.  Yer've  got  ter 
Tarn  how  ter  spell  '  hustle '  if  yer  'spects  ter 
git  rich." 

"  I  coined  when  yer  telled  me  ter,"  answered 
Max,  cheerfully.  "  I  hain't  a-goin'  ter  bust  my 
buttons  off  runnin'  ter  find  out  if  yer  says  what 
yer  means,  or  if  yer  don't  mean  what  yer  says." 

"  Waal,  we  hain't  got  time  ter  do  much  gab- 
bin',"  said  Tom,  who  was  not  anxious  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  Max.  "  Let 's  be  gittin'  down  ter 
business." 
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"  All  right,"  said  Max,  "  I  'm  ready." 

"  First,"  said  Torn,  "  we  've  got  ter  take  an 
oath  that  we  '11  never  tell  any  one  else  o'  this 
splendiferous  business  what  we  're  goin'  inter." 

"  No  need  o'  that,"  said  Max  ;  "  we  hain't  sich 
fools  as  ter  give  a  snap  away." 

u  We  mought  be,"  said  Tom ;  "  there 's  no 
tellin'.  If  yer  don't  do  as  I  tell  yer  to,  yer 
won't  never  know  how  I  get  rich." 

"  Fire  away  !  "  said  Max  ;  "  we  won't  tell." 

"Honor  bright?" 

"  Honor  bright." 

"  Hope  ter  die  if  yer  do  ?  " 

"  Hope  ter  die  if  I  do." 

"  Now  say  this  after  me,  with  yer  arms  held 
right  up  this  way  ; "  and  Tom  held  his  hands 
straight  up  above  his  head,  while  he  repeated 
the  following  lines  :  — 

"  If  ever  I  tells  one  leetle  word 
O'  this  great  an'  terrible  secret, 
Yer  may  cut  out  my  heart  an'  chop  it  up, 
An'  feed  it  ter  slipp'ry  crickets." 
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These  lines  were  called  poetry,  and  among  a 
certain  class  of  children  w.ere  considered  more 
binding  than  the  most  solemn  promise.  When 
Max  had  repeated  them,  he  was  next  obliged  to 
clasp  his  hands  over  his  heart  and  say,  "  I  '11 
stick  ter  that  there  pome  till  death  does  me  part, 
so  help  me  George  Washington." 

After  Max  had  finished,  the  same  ceremony 
was  gone  through  with  by  Johnny,  and  then 
Tom  divulged  his  plan  in  a  most  impressive 
whisper. 

"  Yer  don't  mean  it !  "  exclaimed  Max,  when 
Tom  had  ceased  whispering.  "  'T  would  be  jist 
the  same  as  stealin'." 

"Hush!"  said  Tom,  "don't  yell  so! 
'T  would  n't  be  no  sech  thing.  That  there  wheat 
don't  b'long  ter  no  one  in  partic'lar  till  it  gits 
inter  the  elevator.  It 's  ourn  jist  as  much  as  it 's 
anybody's ;  only  folks  won't  let  us  have  it  if  they 
kin  help  theirselves,  'cause  we  don't  wear  good 
clothes.  Folks  as  is  poor  has  got  ter  fight  fer 
everythin'  they  gits,  or  they  're  hustled  off  ter 
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the  poorhouse.  Yes,  sir,  that 's  somethin'  what 
nobody  can't  deny ; "  and  Tom  kept  time  to  his 
words  by  stroking  one  palm  with  the  forefinger 
of  his  other  hand,  as  he  had  seen  men  do,  while 
he  repeated  his  statement :  "  Folks  as  is  poor 
don't  have  no  chance ;  they  've  got  ter  fight,  or 
they  '11  git  stepped  on." 

"Shucks!"  said  Max.  "I  doesn't  fight,  an' 
no  one  hain't  never  stepped  on  me  yit ;  "  and  he 
looked  as  if  it  would  be  some  time  before  any 
one  would  undertake  to  do  so.  "  1  won't  take 
no  poorhouse  in  mine,  thank  yer ;  leastwise  not 
while  I  kin  hustle.  We  had  high  ol'  jinks  down 
to  our  house  last  night,  an'  nobody  paid  fer  it 
'ceptin'  this  chicken;"  and  he  hit  his  chest  a 
resounding  slap. 

"  Yer  did  n't  have  no  meat  fer  yer  breakfast," 
said  Tom,  "  an'  yer  did  n't  have  no  coffee  with 
sugar  an'  cream  in  it,  an'  yer  did  n't  have  no 
butter  on  yer  bread.  There  's  stacks  o'  chaps  in 
this  city  what  hain't  no  better  'n  you  be,  an' 
they  had  all  them  things,  an'  sausages  an'  honey 
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ter  boot.  Yer  kin  git  'em,  too,  if  yer  've  got 
the  grit." 

"  I  kin  git  'em  some  day  'thout  stealin'  'em," 
said  Max. 

"  'T  ain't  stealin',  I  telled  yer,"  said  Tom,  an- 
grily ;  "  it 's  jist  a-takin'  what  b'longs  ter  yer,  an' 
what  rich  folks  is  tryin'  ter  keep  'way  from  yer. 
Yer  may  be  willin'  ter  be  kicked  'round,  but  I  've 
got  more  spunk.  Come  now,"  and  Tom  began 
to  coax,  "don't  back  out  when  yer  word's  guv. 
I  did  n't  think  yer  'd  do  nothin'  like  that.  I 
thunk  ter  myself  jist  this  way :  '  Tom  Murray,  if 
there  's  a  livin'  kid  what  kin  be  trusted,  Max 
Miller's  the  kid.'" 

"  I  hain't  goin'  ter  say  nothin'  'bout  it  till  I  've 
thunk  awhile,"  said  Max.  "  Mebbe  I  '11  do  it, 
an'  mebbe  I  won't.  Now  I  'm  goin'  ter  sweep 
cars  while  I  think." 

"  But  I  wanted  ter  git  started  on  the  fortin 
ter-day,"  said  Tom. 

"Yer  kin  start  'thout  me,"  replied  Max. 

"  Yer   a   coward  — "   began   Tom ;   but   Max 
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started  toward  him,  and  a  sudden  remembrance 
of  what  had  happened  the  day  before  caused  him 
to  change  his  sentence. 

"  If  yer  hain't  a  coward,"  he  said,  "  what 
makes  yer  back  out  after  yer  've  got  a  feller  ter 
tell  yer  his  plans  ?  " 

"  Yer  said  yer  *d  go  with  us,"  ventured  Johnny, 
who  was  completely  under  Tom's  influence. 

"  Did  n't  nuther  !  "  contradicted  Max.  "  I  said 
as  how  I  wouldn't  tell,  an'  I  won't.  I'd  like 
ter  git  rich,  but  I  hain't  a-goin'  with  yer  till  I 
knows  yer  hain't  stealin'." 

Tom  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  for  him  to 
say  any  more. 

"  Waal,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  't  I  had  n't  telled 
yer,  fer  I  'spect  yer  '11  blab  it  ter  every  one  yer 
sees  — " 

"  Shet  up ! "  said  Max,  catching  Tom  by  the 
shoulder.  "  If  yer  says  I  lie,  yer  '11  git  sich  a 
wallopin'  as '11  make  yer  hair  curl.  I  said  as 
how  I  wouldn't  tell,  an'  I  won't.  Does  yer 
hear?" 
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"  Yes,"  answered  Tom,  with  gratifying  meek- 
ness ;  and  Max  let  him  go. 

The  plan  was  for  the  boys  to  sweep  the  empty 
cars  as  usual,  but  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  to 
get  into  one  of  the  full  cars  and  fill  their  paper 
sacks  with  clean  wheat.  The  cars  were  drawn 
up  in  a  long  line  close  to  the  mill  into  which 
they  were  to  be  unloaded.  A  car  was  pushed  to 
the  side  of  the  mill,  then  a  wooden  arrangement 
called  a  "  shoot "  was  fastened  under  the  car 
door,  connecting  it  with  the  mill,  the  car  door  was 
opened,  and  the  wheat  rushed  down  the  shoot 
into  the  mill,  where  it  was  taken  up  into  the  ele- 
vator by  machinery.  Then  the  car  was  pushed 
farther  along,  and  the  boys  were  allowed  to 
sweep  it.  Sometimes  there  were  several  parallel 
lines  of  the  cars,  and  Tom  had  noticed  that  they 
were  opened  for  the  inspector  who  examined  the 
wheat,  and  left  open  until  emptied,  He  was 
quite  sure  that  boys  who  had  their  wits  about 
them  would  have  no  difficulty  in  climbing  into 
the  loaded  cars  and  helping  themselves.     The 
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cars  were  boarded  up  on  the  inside  about  two 
thirds  of  the  way  to  the  top,  and  there  was  plenty 
of  room  for  a  boy  between  the  roof  and  the 
wheat. 

"Now's  the  time,"  whispered  Tom,  when  the 

three  boys  had  worked  for  perhaps  half  an  hour ; 

"  everybody  's  skipped.      Come,  Johnny.      Say, 

.  Max,  come  an'  help  boost  Johnny  up,  won't  yer  ? 

It  won't  hurt  yer  none  ter  do  that." 

Max  liked  to  be  obliging,  and  saw  no  harm  in 
doing  what  Tom  asked.  "  It  won't  be  me  what 's 
takin'  the  wheat,"  he  reasoned,  as  he  helped  lift 
Johnny  into  the  car. 

At  noon,  Avhen  the  boys  left  the  scene  of  their 
labors,  Tom  and  Johnny  carried  a  bag  of  "  sweep- 
ings "  between  them,  and  each  had  a  smaller  bag 
of  clean  wheat.  These  smaller  bags  were  left  in 
a  clump  of  bushes,  when  they  went  to  the  old 
dealer  in  chicken-feed  with  their  sweepings. 
Tom  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  another  man 
who  had  agreed  to  take  all  the  clean  wheat  the 
boys  brought,  at  a  little    below    market   price. 
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They  had  more  than  twice  as  much  money  as 
Max  had  earned,  yet  they  had  not  worked  nearly 
so  hard. 

When  Max  got  home  that  noon,  carrying 
materials  for  a  nice  dinner  for  his  family,  he 
found   Mollie  looking  very  disconsolate. 

"  What  ails  yer,  Mollie  ?  "  he  asked.  "  1  seed 
as  how  yer  had  n't  got  no  wood  ter-day." 

"Oh,  Max,  I'm  a  widder  !  "  and  great  tears 
rolled  down  Mollie's  cheeks. 

"  A  what !  "  asked  Max,  in  astonishment. 

"  A  widder.  My  baby  is  dead ;  don't  that 
make  me  a  widder  ? " 

"  I  hope  yer  hain't  cryin'  jist  'cause  some- 
thin'  's  wrong  with  that  second-hand  doll,"  said 
Max. 

"  'T  ain't  second-hand,"  sobbed  Mollie.  "  She 
was  my  own  darlin'  beauty,  an'  she  's  mashed 
inter  crumbs.  Oh,  how  it  must  ha'  hurted 
her ! " 

"  I  '11  bet  she  kin  be  pasted  tergither.  I  '11 
tend  ter  her  after  dinner.     I  'm  a  master  hand 
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at  carpenter  work.  Hurry  now,  an*  let's  be 
gittin'  some  grub.     I  '11  help  yer." 

Mollie  felt  greatly  encouraged,  and  wiped  her 
tears  away.  She  believed  that  Max  could  do  any- 
thing he  tried  to  do,  and  that  she  would  very 
soon  have  her  doll  in  as  good  condition  as  it  was 
before.  This  time  the  meat  which  Max  had 
brought  home  was  fried  in  a  way  to  call  out  that 
young  man's  warmest  praises,  and  both  of  the 
children  were  delighted  to  see  how  Granny 
enjoyed  it. 

"  If  we  have  sich  grub  as  this  a  spell  longer," 
Max  said,  "  Granny  '11  be  jist  as  good  as  new." 

"  Mebbe  she'll  git  so  she  kin  work  ag'in," 
said  Mollie,  hopefully,  "  an'  then  you  kin  help 
me  spear  wood." 

"  Mollie  Miller,  hain't  yer  downright  'shamed 
o'  yerself?"  exclaimed  Max.  "Granny  hain't 
never  goin'  ter  work  any  more.  She  did  n't 
work  when  pa  was  here,  an'  she  sha'n't  work 
now  I  'in  growed  up." 

"  I  don't  want  her  ter  git  well  jist  'count  o' 
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workin',"  explained  Mollie,  who  didn't  want 
Max  to  have  a  poor  opinion  of  her.  "  But  I 
would  like  ter  have  her  know  as  how  I  hain't 
her  sister,  an'  I  'd  like  ter  ask  her  'bout  things 
as  I  don't  know  'bout." 

"  Ask  me,"  said  Max  ;  "  yer  fergit  as  how  I  'm 
older  'n  you  be.     What 's  puzzlin'  yer  ? " 

"  Oh,  a  heap  o'  things  !  Fer  one  thing,  I  can't 
make  out  what  makes  the  water  in  the  river 
allers  run  one  way.  I  should  think  it  would  git 
all  runned  out  up  where  it  comes  from.  It 
would  be  awful  easy  fer  it  ter  run  back  when 
the  wind  blows  t'  other  way.     Why  don't  it  ? " 

Max  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  "  Why,  Mol- 
lie," he  said,  "  don't  yer  'member  as  how  ma 
said  the  world  is  round,  an'  Granny  she  said  so 
too  ?  Well,  the  river  goes  clear  'round  it,  jist 
like  a  string  'round  a  ball,  an'  the  water  runs 
'round  an'  'round.  There  hain't  no  chance  fer 
it  ter  git  runned  out." 

"  But  what  makes  it  stick  on  when  the  ball 's 
upside  down  ? "  asked  Mollie. 
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"  It 's  easy  'nough  ter  see  how  't  is,"  said  Max, 
unwilling  to  own  that  he  was  puzzled,  "  but 
't  ain't  easy  ter  tell  yer  'bout  till  yer  gits 
growed." 

When  the  children  had  finished  their  dinner, 
they  went  out  to  the  little  playhouse  which  had 
been  built  into  the  woodpile.  Instead  of  fishing 
for  wood  that  morning,  as  she  ought  to  have 
done,  Mollie  had  spent  her  time  in  trying  to 
arrange  the  playhouse  in  a  way  which  she  imag- 
ined would  better  please  Beauty. 

"  Yer  wants  more  'n  one  room  in  yer  house, 
don't  yer,  darlin'  ?  "  she  said,  as  she  worked  at  a 
partition  made  of  sticks  of  wood  which  was 
intended  to  cut  off  one  corner  of  the  play-house. 
She  had  finished  the  partition,  when  she  discov- 
ered that  she  had  left  no  opening  for  a  door,  and 
that  the  doll  was  fastened  inside.  Then  she 
undertook  to  remove  a  few  sticks  of  the  wood 
without  going  to  the  trouble  of  rebuilding  the 
partition,  and  the  whole  thing  tumbled  down  on 
the  hapless  doll. 

6 
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"  Here  she  be,  Max,"  said  Mollie,  softly,  as 
she  took  up  the  cigar-box,  and  lifted  the  cover. 
"  Fix  her  jist  as  quick  as  yer  kin,  fer  my  heart 
is  bustin'  tor  have  her  ag'in." 

Max  looked  into  the  box  ;  and  when  he  caught 
sight  of  the  battered  body,  and  the  handful  of 
broken  crockery  which  lay  there,  he  burst  into 
a  hearty  peal  of  laughter. 

"Oh,  great  tadpoles!"  he  gasped.  "Oh, 
thunder  an'  fish-hooks !  1 11  be  blest  if  I  ever 
seed  anythin'  like  that.  Yer  '11  have  ter  call 
them  bits  tergether  with  a  meetin'-house  bell, 
Moll.  Could  n't  yer  bile  'em  up  an'  rim 
'em  over  ag'in  ?  'T  would  be  a  sight  cheaper. 
Couldn't  yer —  Land  o'  Goshen,  Mollie,  what 
yer  yellin'   'bout  ?  " 

Mollie  had  fallen  on  the  floor  of  the  play- 
house, and  was  crying  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  She  had  been  very  sure  that  Max  could 
mend  her  doll,  and  the  disappointment  was  more 
than  she  could  bear  calmly ;  and  then  to  have 
Max  laugh  !  The  disappointment  had  been  bad 
enough,  but  this  was  worse. 
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"  Don't  take  on  so,  Mollie ;  1  did  n't  mean 
notliin'."  Max  stood  awkwardly  before  his  sis- 
ter, wondering  how  he  could  comfort  her.  She 
was  a  brave  girl  usually,  and  did  not  cry  easily. 
He  had  never  seen  her  cry  so  hard  before,  and 
he  was  worried. 

"  Stop  cryin',  Mollie  !  "  he  urged,  trying  to  pull 
her  hands  away  from  her  face.  "  See  if  yer  kin 
hit  me  afore  I  jumps.  If  yer  kin  ketch  me,  I 
won't  yip  if  yer  lams  me  like  Mosey.  Hit  me  a 
lick  now ! "  and  he  held  one  hand  temptingly 
close  to  her.  Mollie  smiled  in  spite  of  herself, 
and  looked  as  if  she  had  a  mind  to  begin  a  romp, 
and  Max  was  greatly  encouraged. 

"  Yer  never  thunk  'bout  how  much  fun  yer 
could  have  with  that  doll  now  she  's  dead,"  he 
said.  "  Don't  yer  know  as  how  she  's  got  ter  be 
buried?  We  '11  have  the  tallest  kind  of  a  fun'ral, 
if  yer  says  so." 

"  Oh,  Max  !  "  Mollie's  eyes  were  shining  now, 
"  that  '11  be  jist  splendiferous.  When  '11  we 
have  it?" 
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"  When  I  gits  home  tor-night',  —  that  is,  if  I 
don't  have  ter  spear  wood." 

"  Oh,  yer  won't,  Max  !  I  '11  spear  bushels  of 
it.     I  '11  git  'em  ter  help  me." 

"  Git  who  ?  "  asked  Max. 

"  Oh,  git  fairies,  an'  sich  !  "  answered  Mollie. 

"  If  yer  gits  ter  runnin'  the  fairy  business," 
replied  Max,  "  there  won't  be  no  wood  hauled 
out  o'  the  river  ter-day,  an'  yer '11  have  yer 
fun'ral  all  by  yer  own  self.  Jist  put  that  in 
yer  pipe  an'  smoke  it." 

Max  went  off  to  his  work,  and  Mollie  took  the 
long  pole  and  went  down  to  the  river ;  and  before 
she  had  brought  many  sticks  of  wood  to  shore 
she  was  joined  by  her  three  companions  of  the 
day  before. 

"  Yer  got  any  more  sich  foolishness  in  yer 
head  as  yer  had  yistidday?"  asked  Sade. 

"  I  don't  know  nothin'  'bout  what  yer  means 
when  yer  talks  o'  foolishness,"  replied  Mollie. 

"  Git  out ! "  said  Sade,  "  yer  knows  yer  lyin' ; 
yer  knows,  jist  as  well  as  I  do,  as  how  trees  can't 
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talk,  an'  there  hain't  no  sech  things  as  fairies. 
Yer  ought  ter  be  ducked  inter  the  river  head- 
fust  fer  tellin'  sech  things.  Gals,  let's  hold  her 
head  under  water  till  she  says  as  how  she 's  been 
lyin'  like  the  dickens." 

The  other  girls  started  to  Sade's  assistance. 
They  would  have  liked  no  better  fun  than  to 
have  ducked  the  girl  who  dared  to  be  brighter 
than  themselves.  Mollie  was  frightened,  but 
she  gave  no  sign.  She  was  not  a  girl  to  scream 
when  in  danger,  and  she  never  lost  her  presence 
of  mind.  She  always  thought  quickly,  but  never 
so  quickly  as  she  did  when  in  a  tight  place. 

"  Might  as  well  be  drownded  fer  a  big  yarn  as 
fer  a  leetle  one,"  she  thought ;  and  she  made  no 
effort  to  run  from  the  girls  who  were  gathering 
around  her. 

"  Yer  'd  better  not  tech  me,"  she  said.  "  It 
won't  do  no  good.  Yer  could  n't  git  me  drownded 
if  yer  held  my  head  under  water  all  day  !  "  Then 
she  glanced  at  the  tree  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river. 
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"Topsy,"  she  said  solemnly,  "yer  knows  as 
how  yer  said  yer'd  take  keer  o'  me.  If  these 
gals  tech  me,  yer  must  change  'em  all  inter 
leetle  spotted  pigs  what  can't  git  nothin'  ter  eat. 
Lis- ten,  Topsy  !  Scatter-ca-rat-cat !  Gee-whing- 
ter-go-ling !  Bang-doo-ca-riddle-de-rang !  Pig- 
waggledy-wag-grunt-starve-bang-whish-scat-wob- 
bledy-witter  !  " 

While  Mollie  was  speaking  these  outlandish 
words,  the  girls  backed  slowly  away  from  her, 
to  her  great  delight ;  and  when  she  had  finished 
they  stood  at  a  respectful  distance,  regarding  her 
with  open-mouthed  astonishment. 

"  What  —  what  yer  been  sayin'  ?"  asked  Sade. 

"  Jist  talkin'  ter  Topsy  a  leetle,"  answered 
Mollie,  quietly,  as  she  picked  up  her  long  pole 
and  went  to  work. 

"  What  did  yer  say  ?" 

"I  sha'n't  tell,"  said  Mollie.^  "I  don't  tell 
sech  things  ter  nobody." 

"  I  '11  give  yer  five  cents  if  yer  '11  tell  me  how 
ter  do  it,"  said  Sade. 
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"What's  five  cents?"  replied  Mollie,  scorn- 
fully. "  I  would  n't  tell  if  yer  'd  give  me  five 
hundred  dollars.  I  would  n't  dare  ter  tell,  'cause 
if  I  did  niebbe  somethin'  awful  would  happen 
ter  me." 

The  girls  said  no  more,  but  went  to  work  to 
help  Mollie ;  and  when  there  was  as  large  a  pile 
of  wood  on  shore  as  there  had  been  the  night 
before,  Mollie  rewarded  them  by  telling  more  of 
the  stories  which  they  professed  not  to  believe, 
yet  which  they  were  very  anxious  to  hear. 

Max  helped  lift  Johnny  into  the  car  again  that 
afternoon ;  and  when  night  came  the  two  boys 
had  as  much  wheat  as  they  could  carry,  but  Max 
had  less  than  he  had  sold  in  the  morning,  for 
there  had  been  fewer  cars  to  sweep. 

"  Somethin's  got  ter  be  did,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, and  his  face  showed  that  he  was  far  from 
feeling  satisfied.  "  I  'd  'lowed  ter  git  a  new  doll 
fer  Mollie,  an'  I  hain't  got  much  more  'n  money 
'nought  ter  buy  grub  fer  supper  an'  breakfast." 
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Two  little  girls  passed  him  pushing  doll-car- 
riages, in  each  of  which  was  a  most  wonderfully 
dressed  young-lady  doll.  Max  turned  to  look 
after  them. 

"  Them  gals  has  nice  clothes  an'  baby-waggins 
an'  every  thin',''  he  said,  "  an'  they  hain't  one 
speck  nicer  'n  Mollie.  'T  ain't  fair !  I  '11  go  with 
Tom  ter-morrer,  an'  I  kin  git  the  finest  kind  of  a 
doll  fer  Mollie,  an'  a  nice  red  shawl  an'  a  blue 
dress  fer  Granny.  I  can  hide  the  bags  o'  wheat 
when  Tommy  throws  'em  out,  an'  we  kin  git 
bushels  that  way,  an'  it's  eighty  cents  a  bushel. 
My  stars  !  but  it  would  n't  take  long  ter  git  rich 
at  that  rate." 

Max  had  gone  some  distance  from  the  mill ; 
but  he  turned  and  went  slowly  back  to  the  bush 
which  he  had  broken  off  the  day  before,  and 
stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  it  without  speak- 
ing. Then,  putting  his  foot  against  it,  he  broke 
it  off  close  to  the  ground,  and  stamped  on  it. 
"  Steal !  will  yer  ? "  he  said.  "  That 's  the  way 
yer  '11  git  ter  be  like  yer  pa,  is  it  ?   Yer  kin  call  it 
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helpin'  yerself  ter  yer  own  wheat  when  yer  wants 
ter  talk  purty,  but  yer  knows  as  how  Tom  an' 
Johnny  is  stealin'." 

After  that  outburst  Max  felt  better,  and 
bought  food  for  supper  with  much  satisfaction. 
He  also  took  time  to  visit  a  dry-goods  store. 

"  How  much  does  the  cheapest  black  cloth  yer 
got  cost  ? "  he  asked  of  the  nearest  clerk. 

"  Black  calico,  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  reckon." 

"  Six  cents  a  yard." 

"  All  right,  boss.  Gimme  half  a  yard ; "  and 
Max  put  three  pennies  on  the  counter,  and 
trudged  out  with  his  bundle.  He  kept  this  bundle 
in  his  pocket  when  he  gave  the  others  to  Mollie, 
and  said  nothing  about  it  until  after  supper  had 
been  eaten  and  the  two  children  went  out  to 
bury  the  doll. 

A  pasteboard  box  had  been  found,  and  into 
this  was  put  the  cigar-box  containing  the  doll. 
Then  Max  unrolled  the  calico,  and  tore  off  two 
narrow  strips,  one  of  which  he  tied  around  Mol- 
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lie's  battered  hat,  the  other  around  his  own. 
The  rest  of  the  calico  was  then  spread  over 
the  box. 

"Oh,  Max,"  said  Mollie,  "how  beautiful  yer 
be,  tcr  think  o'  that!  Now  this  will  be  the 
most  splendiferous  funeral  what  ever  was.  I  'm 
real  glad,  now,  that  Beauty  got  smashed  ! " 

However,  Mollie  shed  some  very  real  tears 
when  the  little  box  was  put  into  the  hole 
Max  had  dug  for  it.  Mollie  took  the  piece 
of  calico  from  the  box  and  pinned  it  to  her 
hat,  so  that  it  would  hang  down  her  back 
like  a  mourning  veil;  and  when  it  was  ad- 
justed to  her  entire  satisfaction  she  buried  her 
face  in  her  hands  again,  and  fell  to  weeping 
so  noisily  that  for  days  afterward  she  felt  much 
pleased  with  herself  whenever  she  thought  of  it. 
Presently  she  was  made  aware  that  Max  was 
filling  in  the  grave.    She  raised  her  head  quickly. 

"  Max,"  she  said,  "  yer  must  n't  do  that  till 
yer  've  said  suthin'." 

"  What  shall  I  sav  ?  "  asked  Max. 
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"  Why,  say  suthin'  'bout  how  nice  Beauty 
was  afore  she  got  busted." 

"  But  she   wa'n't  nice,"   replied  Max. 

"  She  was  too,"  said  Mollie.  "  Anyhow  yer 
kin  pertend  she  was.  Pertend  she  was  a  great 
somebody,  so 's  't  '11  seem  awfuller  ter  have  her 
die.     Now  fire  away,  an'  I  '11  cry  some  more." 

"  Waal,"  began  Max,  clearing  his  throat ; 
and  Mollie  again  buried  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  began  to  sob.  "  This  here  doll  what 's 
buried  here  was  a  reg'lar  snorter  an'  no  mis- 
take. If  anybody  else  had  been  so  awful 
cracked  and  busted  up  as  she  was,  they  'd 
ha'  died  long  ago." 

"  She  was  purty,  Max,"  said  Mollie,  uncov- 
ering one  eye  ;   "  say  that." 

"All  right,"  said  Max,  with  a  broad  grin,  "  I 
s'pose  yer  won't  feel  good  till  I  do,  but  it  '11 
be  an  awful  lie.  Ladies  an'  gentlemen,"  —  and 
he  bowed  to  the  tree  across  the  river,  — "  this 
doll  was  purty,  an'  don't  yer  fergit  it.  She  was 
so  beautiful  that  she  'd  make  the  shivers  creep 
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up  an'  down  any  frog's  back  what  looked  at 
her,  an'  —  " 

'1  Max  Miller !  "  Both  eyes  were  uncovered 
now,  and  looking  straight  at  Max  through  the 
twilight. 

"  Wait,  can't  yer  ?  "  said  Max,  hastily  ;  "  I 
did  n't  git  it  all  said." 

"  If  yer  don't  say  it  right,  I  'm  goin'  ter  git 
mad,"  added  Mollie. 

"  An'  everybody  knows,"  continued  Max, 
"  as  how  it  takes  a  mighty  purty  gal  ter  make 
a  frog  shiver !  This  here  doll  was  a  fairy 
what  was  named  Beauty.  Nobody  knowed  as 
how  she  was  a  fairy,  'ceptin'  her  ma,  who 
was  the  shirkin'est  fairy  what  ever  gobbled 
food—" 

Again  Mollie's  eyes  were  uncovered,  and  the 
violent  sobbing  ended  in  an  indignant  — 

"  Yer  a  nasty,  mean  ol'  thing  !  " 

"  Look  a  here ! "  and  Max  assumed  a  tone 
of  indignation,  "  who 's  a-makin'  this  speech  ? 
Be  I  doin'  it,  or  be  yer  ?     If  it 's  me,  yer  've 
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got  ter  keep  still,  or  I  '11  throw  the  whole 
measly  business  inter  the  river." 

Mollie  subsided,  and  resumed  her  grief- 
stricken  attitude  ;  and  Max  continued,  — 

"  Her  ma  was  the  shirkin'est  fairy  what  ever 
gobbled  food,  but  she  would  n't  ha'  been  a  fairy 
if  she  hadn't  been  jist  that  way.  An' — an'  — 
blamed  if  I  kin  think  o'  any thin'  more,  Mollie ! 
Let's  quit." 

Mollie  ceased  her  sobbing,  and  the  funeral 
was  ended,  after  the  grave  was  made  high 
enough  to  suit  her,  and  a  board  erected  at  the 
head  of  it.  As  she  conducted  Max  down  to  the 
pile  of  wood,  she  told  him  that  "  fun'rals  was 
jist  splendid,"  and  she  hadn't  had  such  a  good 
time  in  years;  and  Max  felt  fully  repaid  for  hav- 
ing taken  part  in  what  seemed  to  him  a  very 
silly  performance  just  to  please  his  sister. 

"  Why,  Mollie  Miller ! "  he  exclaimed  when 
he  saw  the  big  pile  of  wood,  "  yer  a  brick ! 
Yer  a-gittin'  ter  be  the  biggest  brick  I  ever 
seed.      Mollie,    I  'm   a   downright    mean   cove ; 
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that 's  jist  what  I  be.  Here  I  've  been  a-talk- 
in'  'round  a?  how  yer  wa'n't  much  of  a  hust- 
ler, an'  last  night  I  would  n't  own  up  as  how 
yer'd  beat  me  gittin'  wood.  I  was  that  mean 
an'  sneakin'  an'  low-lived  that  I  would  n't  do  it, 
an1  here  yer've  gone  an'  hauled  up  more'n 
yer  had  yistidday.  It  beats  all,  Mollie,  how 
yer  kin  do  it.  Yer  a  reg'lar  hustler,  an'  a 
rattler,  an'  a  roarin'  rig-jig-a-boom,  ter  boot ! 
That's  jist  'xactly  what  yer  be." 

Mollie  was  nearly  wild  with  delight.  Such 
unqualified  praise  from  her  brother  was  al- 
most too  wonderful  to  be  believed  in. 

"But  he  thunks  it,"  she  assured  herself ;  " Max 
thunks  it,  or  he  would  n't  ha'  said  it.  Max  hates 
like  pizen  ter  say  anythin'  what  hain't  true." 

The  children  were  very  tired  by  the  time 
the  wood  was  piled,  and  went  to  bed  at  once. 
Max  was  soon  sleeping  soundly,  and  Granny 
had  been  sleeping  since  supper,  but  Mollie 
tossed  restlessly. 

"  I  wish't  I  was  like  Max"  she  said  to  her- 
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self,  "then  'twould  n't  be  so  powerful  easy  fer 
me  ter  lie.  I  wish 't  my  tongue  would  stick 
straight  out  o'  my  mouth  like  a  snake's  when 
I  lied ;  then  I  'd  git  so  'shamed  o'  myself  that 
I  'd  think  in  time  ter  swaller  the  lies !  Max 
would  hate  me  fer  sure  if  he  knowed  jist  how 
ornery  I  be.  Yistidday,  I  did  n't  tell  him  'bout 
them  gals  helpin'  me,  'cause  he  pertended  as 
how  he  could  spear  jist  as  much  wood  by  his 
own  self;  an'  ter-day  I  didn't  tell  him  'cause 
he  knowed  he  could  n't  an'  said  so !  That 's 
jist  me  all  over!  I  wish't  I  could  tell  Max, 
but  I  jist  dassent  do  it.  There  hain't  no  know- 
in'  how  bad  he  'd  hate  me  if  he  knowed,  an'  now 
he  thinks  I  'm  downright  similix.  He  said  as 
how  I  was  a  hustler,  an'  a  rattler,  an'  a  roarin' 
rig-jig-a-boom  ;  "  and  poor,  naughty  little  Mollie 
finally  fell  asleep,  smiling  at  the  thought  of  her 
brother's  praise  of  her. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

A  month  had  passed  since  Max  found  his  new 
work ;  and  although  winter  had  now  set  in,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  the  members 
of  the  Miller  family  were  more  comfortable  than 
they  had  been  for  a  long  time,  for  Max  was 
earning  more  money  in  a  day  than  Granny  had 
ever  been  able  to.  The  woodpile,  too,  had  never 
been  so  large,  for  Mollie's  stories  had  not  lost 
their  interest,  and  her  active  imagination  had 
enabled  her  to  tell  something  different  every 
day.  She  opened  the  door  of  a  new  world  to 
her  listeners,  whose  parents  and  grandparents 
were  stupid,  ignorant,  superstitious  people, 
whose  only  aim  in  life  was  to  get  enough  to 
eat  and  drink  with  as  little  work  as  possible. 
They  never  wished  for  homes  nicer  than  they 
had,  or  thought  of  a  better  life  ;  and  they  chcr- 
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ished  a  sullen  dislike  to  any  one  who  had  higher 
ambitions  than  their  own.  It  is  doubtful  if 
they  would  have  allowed  their  daughters  to 
visit  Mollie,  and  help  her  with  her  work,  if 
they  had  known  it.  But  they  were  too  indo- 
lent to  keep  a  very  close  watch  over  their  chil- 
dren, who  usually  did  pretty  much  as  they 
pleased. 

Mollie  had  not  yet  told  Max  about  her  as- 
sistants. Every  day  she  promised  herself  that 
when  Max  came  home  that  night  she  would 
tell  him  all  about  it,  and  every  night  he 
praised  her  for  doing  so  much,  and  wondered 
how  she  could,  and  the  praise  was  so  sweet 
to  her  that  she  would  put  off  telling  it  for 
another  day.  Every  day  it  became  harder  for 
her  to  confess  her  fault,  and  she  was  more 
and  more  convinced  that  Max  would  hate  her, 
and  perhaps  run  away  and  leave  her  when  he 
learned  of  her  deceit.  She  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  thinking  about  it  when  she  was  alone. 

"S'posin'1  Max  should  come  home  early  some 
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day,  an'  find  'em  helpin'  me,"  she  would  say 
to  herself,  and  her  heart  always  seemed  to 
stand  still  at  the  thought.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble for  her  to  imagine  that  such  a  thing  could 
result  happily. 

"  I  wish 't  Max  would  do  somethin'  dreffle 
ornery,"  she  said  to  herself  one  day  when  she 
felt  more  miserable  than  usual.  "  I  jist  wish 't 
I  could  ketch  him  tellin'  the  whoppin'est  lie 
whatever  was  telled.  I  'd  be  so  happified  that 
I  'd  hop  right  up  an'  down.  I  'd  yell, '  Hip,  hip, 
hooray,  Max,  I  'm  another !  Look  at  me, 
Max ;  here 's  the  gal  what 's  telled  lies,  an' 
acted  lies,  an'  pertended  lies,  till  she  feels  as 
nasty  as  a  dead  fish.'  That 's  jist  what  I  'd 
say  ;  an'  Max,  he  'd  say,  '  Now  let 's  git  good, 
Mollie  ;  we  've  been  bad  long  ?nough.'  Then 
we  'd  be  so  good  that  everybody  what  seed  us 
would  say, '  Land  sakes  alive ;  see  them  young 
uns !  they  're  the  bestest  peoples  in  the  whole 
world ; '  an'  everybody  'd  come  ter  see  us  jist 
ter  find  out  how  we  got  so  good,  an'  nobody 
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would  n't  believe  as  how  we  'd  ever  been  so 
very  bad  !  " 

By  this  time  Mollie's  imagination  would  have 
control,  and  her  trouble  would  be  forgotten 
for  a  time  in  one  of  her  highly  colored  day- 
dreams. Poor  little  faulty  Mollie  !  She  was 
trying  to  fight  a  very  hard  battle,  and  she  had 
no  one  to  help  her,  and  no  means  of  knowing- 
how  to  begin. 

Every  day  since  Tom  had  discovered  how 
easily  he  could  make  money,  Max  had  helped 
him  to  lift  Johnny  into  the  cars  of  wheat, 
but  he  had  never  been  very  strongly  tempted 
to  join  Tom  in  his  venture  since  his  last  in- 
terview with  the  broken  bush.  One  day  Tom 
told  him  that  the  reason  why  he  did  not  join 
them  was  because  he  was  afraid  to. 

"  What  be  I  'feared  of  ? "    asked  Max. 

"  Feared  yer  '11  git  nabbed  by  the  p'lice," 
replied  Tom,  to  whom  such  a  fear  would  have 
been  the  strongest  preventive  of  wrong-doing. 

"  Shucks  !  "   said    Max,    "  sruess   I    would  n't 
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be  now,  pervidin'  I  ever  had  been.  Hain't  I 
seed  as  bow  the  p'lice  hain't  nabbed  yer  ? " 

"What  could  we  do  if  the  p'lice  should  git 
after  us  ? "  asked  Johnny,  who  was  more  timid 
than  Max  and  Tom. 

"  Run  ! "  Tom  was  about  to  reply,  when  he 
happened  to  think  that  Johnny  would  not  be 
able  to  do  so  until  he  was  helped  from  the 
car,  and  that  he  might  refuse  to  be  lifted  into 
it  if  he  thought  there  was  any  danger  of  his 
being  deserted  when  he  needed  help.  That 
was  exactly  what  Tom  had  planned  to  do,  but 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  reveal  his  plans  to 
his  little  companion,  who  had  not  been  easily 
persuaded  to  stay  with  him  when  Max  had 
refused  to  join  them  in  the  new  business. 

"  I  hain't  'feared  o'  no  p'lice  !  "  Tom  said  with 
an  air  of  great  bravery.  "  P'lice  hain't  a-goin' 
ter  be  too  pertic'ler  'bout  watehin'  folks  as  is 
'tendin'  to  their  own  business." 

"But  we  hain't,  —  that  is,  not  jist  'xactly," 
began  Johnny,  when  Tom  interrupted. 
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"  Don't  yer  go  ter  gittin'  none  o'  Max's  fool- 
ishness inter  yer  head,"  said  Tom,  roughly. 
"  If  yer  does,  yer  kin  jist  shift  fer  yerself, 
an'  I  '11  find  some  other  chap  what  '11  stick 
by  the  feller  what  helps  him." 

"  I  'm  stickin' !  "   protested  poor  Johnny. 

"  Course  yer  is,"  answered  Tom,  in  a  con- 
ciliatory tone.  "  I  knowed  all  the  time  as 
how  yer  wa'n't  the  chap  ter  go  back  on  yer 
word ;  an'  yer  need  n't  go  ter  gittin'  a  mite 
afeared  'bout  the  p'lice,  I  '11  take  care  o'  yer. 
I  've  seed  p'lice  walkin'  'round  here,  an'  I  've 
guv  'em  a  wink,  an'  they  've  wunk  back  at 
me  much  as  ter  say,  '  That  there  wheat  b'longs 
ter  yer,  an'  we  hain't  goin'  ter  bust  ourselves 
ketchin'  yer  when  we  don't  have  ter,'  an'  they 
pertended  they  did  n't  see  us  at  all." 

"  What  makes  yer  so  powerful  sly,  then  ?  " 
asked  Max. 

"  'Cause  if  we  hain't  sly,  then  the  p'lice 
could  n't  pertend  as  how  they  don't  see  us,  an' 
they  'd  have  ter  nab  us,  spite  o'  theirselves," 
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Tom  replied,  with  such  promptness  and  such 
evident  innocence  that  even  Max  was  inclined 
to  believe  him. 

"Tom's  older 'n  I  be,"  he  thought,  "an' 
mebbe  he  's  got  the  right  of  it.  He  gits  five 
times  as  much  money  as  I  do,  an'  he  don't 
work  more  'n  half  the  time.  It  would  be  down- 
right scrumptious  ter  make  money  so  easy  as 
Tom  do." 

The  next  time  he  went  to  help  lift  Johnny 
into  the  car,  he  came  near  telling  Tom  that 
he  had  decided  to  stay  and  help  him;  but  be- 
fore the  words  passed  his  lips  a  new  thought 
came  into  his  mind,  and  he  remained 
silent. 

"  I  could  git  Mollie  ter  come  down  an'  dip 
up  the  wheat,"  he  thought.  "  I  could  boost 
her  inter  the  car,  'cause  she 's  great  on  the 
climb  an'  could  help  herself,  an'  she  an'  me 
could  run  business  all  by  our  own  selves." 

He  went  back  to  his  work  with  a  very  red 
face   and  his   eyes  bent  on  the   ground.     He 
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looked  quite  different  from  the  honest,  manly 
Max  who  had  never  been  ashamed  to  look  any 
one  in  the  face.  Climbing  into  the  car  which 
he  had  not  finished  sweeping,  he  pulled  off  his 
ragged  jacket  and  hung  it  on  a  nail  over  his 
head,  and  hung  his  old  cap  over  it;  then  he 
picked  up  his  broom,  holding  it  with  one  hand 
while  he  shook  his  clinched  fist  at  the  jacket. 

"  Max  Miller,"  he  said,  in  a  low  tone,  that 
he  might  not  be  overheard,  —  "  Max  Miller, 
yer 've  got  ter  ketch  it  this  time,  sure  as 
I  'm  pertendin'  ter  be  yer  pa,  what  hain't  so 
dead  as  he  mought  be ! "  So  saying,  Max 
grasped  the  broom-handle  with  both  hands, 
and  began  beating  the  poor  old  jacket  with 
all  his  strength. 

"  Yer  will,  will  yer  ? "  he  panted.  "  Yer 
thunk  as  how  yer '11  l'arn  Mollie  ter  steal, 
don't  yer  ?  Take  that,  an'  that,  an'  that ! 
I  'm  glad  I  died  afore  I  found  out  what  a 
pizen  chap  yer  be  !  How  d'  yer  like  this,  yer 
lazy  dog  ?    Got  'nough  ?    Not  much.    I  'm  goin' 
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ter  take  it  out  o'  yer  this  time  if  there  hain't 
'nough  left  of  yer  ter  hang  up." 

By  this  time  Max  was  making  considerable 
more  noise  than  he  had  at  first,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  wheat-inspector  who  was 
passing  by. 

"  What 's  up  ?  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  Those 
boys  must  be  fighting,  and  the  hot-tempered 
little  rascals  may  pound  each  other  to  death. 
I  '11  put  a  stop  to  such  work." 

"Hello  there!"  he  called,  peering  into  the 
car,  "  what  in  time  are  you  up  to  ? "  He 
stared  in  amazement  on  seeing  Max  alone  and 
engaged  in  such  strange  employment. 

"  Dustin'  my  coat,"  quickly  answered  Max ; 
but  he  looked  so  confused  that  the  kind-hearted 
man  left  him  without  questioning  him  further. 

"  If  that  little  chap  knew  how  much  I  re- 
spect him  for  his  clumsy  attempt  at  neatness," 
he  thought,  "  he  would  n't  have  looked  so  un- 
comfortable because  I  caught  him  dusting  his 
coat." 


"  '  Dustin'  my  Coat,'  quickly  ansaveeed  Max."— Page  104, 
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"Oh,  great  crawlin'  blatherskites!"  groaned 
Max,  when  he  was  alone  again.  "  How  much 
did  that  feller  hear  ?  I  '11  bet  I  've  went  an' 
guv  it  all  away,  an'  got  them  kids  inter  a  fix ; 
an'  I  said  as  how  I  would  n't.  I  said  it  jist 
as  stiff  as  I  knowed  how.  I  '11  bet  I  hain't 
only  bruk  my  word,  but  I  've  bruk  my  oath 
too,  an'  there  's  no  knowin'  what  may  happen 
ter  Johnny." 

One  evening  when  Tom  had  gone  home  ear- 
lier than  usual,  Max  had  tried  to  persuade 
Johnny  to  give  up  the  new  business,  and  earn 
what  he  could  sweeping  cars  as  he  had  at 
first. 

"  I  can't  quite  tie  to  Tom's  yarnin',  Johnny," 
he  said ;  "  it  don't  seem  ter  me  zif  that  there 
wheat  b'longed  ter  us." 

"  Nor  me  nuther,"  replied  Johnny,  looking 
very  miserable  and  unhappy ;  "  that  is,  some- 
times it  do,  an'  sometimes  it  don't.  When 
I  'm  where  you  be,  it  don't,  an'  sometimes  it 
don't  when  I  'm  where  Tom  be ;  but  mostly  it 
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do.  Tom  is  a  master  hand  at  makin'  things 
look  clear  like." 

"  If  that  there  wheat  don't  b'long  to  ns," 
pursued  Max,  "then  Tom  an'  you  is  stcalin'. 
Hain't  no  two  ways  'bout  that." 

"  I  've  thunk  as  how  that 's  so,"  answered 
Johnny.  "  'T  ain't  that  I  care  so  much  'bout 
the  stealin' ;  I  've  did  that  afore,  but  1  'd  be 
scared  ter  git  ketched  at  it." 

"It's  ornery  ter  steal,"  said  Max. 

"  A  feller 's  got  ter  do  it  when  he 's  poor," 
replied  Johnny. 

"  I  'm  poor,  an'  I  've  got  a  fam'ly  on  my 
hands,  but  I  hain't  goin'  ter  steal." 

"  Yer  'd  have  ter,  if  yer  was  me,"  said 
Johnny,  "'cause  yer'd  be  livin*  with  Tom,  an' 
he  'd  make  yer  do  it." 

"  Hain't  yer  got  no  home  ? " 

"  Nop,  nary  shingle.  Everybody  's  died  what 
b'longed  ter  me.  There  never  wa'n't  nobody 
but  dad,  an'  he  did  n't  'mount  ter  no  great 
sight.    We  used  ter  live  'round ;  an'  when  dad 
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kicked  the  bucket  we  was  livin'  in  the  house 
with  Tom's  dad.  I  did  n't  have  no  place  ter 
go,  an'  Tom  said  as  how  1  could  sleep  with 
him.  We  never  stays  ter  the  house  'ceptin' 
ter  sleep,  'cause  Tom's  ma,  she  gits  drunk,  an' 
when  she 's  drunk  she  'd  ruther  lick  a  boy 
than  ter  eat." 

Max  said  no  more  to  Johnny  about  stealing 
after  that.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  little 
fellow  could  do  no  better  than  he  did.  Once 
he  had  asked  Johnny  how  old  he  was. 

"  When  dad  died,  he  said  as  how  I  was  ten," 
replied  Johnny ;  "  an'  that  was  a  leetle  more  'n 
two  years  ago." 

"  Why,  great  land  o'  Goshen ! "  exclaimed 
Max  ;  "  yer  most  as  old  as  I  be,  an'  yer  hain't 
half  so  big.  Yer  littler  than  Mollie  too.  Why 
don't  yer  grow  ? " 

"  I  'spect  the  grow  got  licked  out  o'  me," 
answered  Johnny.  "  I  've  been  licked  ever  since 
I  kin  'member.  Dad  licked  me  ev'ry  time  he 
wa'n't  doin'   nothin'  else,  an'  Tom's  ma  licks 
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me,  an'  Tom  licks  me  sometimes  when  he 's 
mad,  an'  ev'rybody  licks  me  what  kin  'ketch 
me." 

"  An'  I  licked  yer  onc't,"  said  Max  ;  and  his 
face  showed  how  very  sorry  he  was  for  hav- 
ing done  so. 

"  Yes,  hut  yer  paid  me  fer  it,"  replied  Johnny. 
"  I  would  n't  mind  bein'  licked  onc't  in  a  while 
if  I  could  git  paid  fer  it,  'cause  then  I  could 
git  suthin'  ter  eat." 

"Johnny,  I  wish't  yer 'd  lick  me,"  said  Max, 
earnestly.  "  I  'd  give  yer  'nother  penny  if  yer 
would." 

"  Land !  "  exclaimed  Johnny,  "  I  could  n't 
do  it." 

"  I  'd  stan'  still." 

"  I  'd  ruther  die  than  do  it." 

"  It  would  make  me  feel  a  heap  better," 
said  Max.  "  It 's  ornery  ter  lick  a  feller  what 
ev'rybody  else  licks." 

"  But  yer  helped  me  ter  git  up,  an'  yer 
wiped  my  face  an'  my  cap,  an'  said  as  how  yer 
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was  sorry.  Nobody  said  that  afore.  'Pears 
like  folks  gits  a  heap  o'  fun  out  o'  lickin'  me." 

"Johnny,  I'm  goin'  ter  pay  yer  fer  that 
some  day.  1  'in  goin'  ter  gnv  yer  somethin' 
awful  nice.  I  '11  make  yer  so  glad  'cause  I 
licked  yer,  that  yer  '11  have  ter  laugh  ev'ry 
time   yer   think    'bout   it." 

Ever  since  that  day  Max  had  tried  to  be  a 
friend  to  Johnny,  and  now  his  greatest  fear 
was  that  the  wheat-inspector  had  overheard 
what  would  get  the  pitiful  little  fellow  into 
trouble.  But  the  afternoon  passed  as  usual, 
and  the  wheat-inspector  seemed  to  be  attend- 
ing strictly  to  his  work,  and  Max  began  to  feel 
easier  in  his  mind  about  Johnny,  and  had  more 
time  to  think  of  his  own  shortcomings.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  always  doing 
what  his  father  would  not  approve  of  had  he 
been  living,  and  Max  was  very  anxious  to  be 
like  his  father.  It  is  true  he  had  but  a  dim 
recollection  of  him ;  but  before  Granny  was 
hurt  she  never  tired  of  telling  how  brave  and 
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good  and  wise  he  was,  and  Max  never  tired 
of  listening.  He  remembered  that  his  father 
used  to  take  him  on  one  knee  and  Mollie  on 
the  other,  and  tell  them  wonderful  stories,  and 
sing  to  them ;  and  that  when  the  work  was 
done,  the  mother  and  Brother  Ned  joined  the 
little  group,  and  then  they  would  talk  about 
the  pretty  home  which  they  hoped  to  have 
some  day,  in  a  quiet  part  of  the  city  among 
nice  neighbors  who  did  n't  get  drunk  and 
quarrel. 

"  I  ought  ter  git  Mollie  suthin'  nice,"  he 
said,  "ter  pay  fer  thinkin'  as  how  I'd  l'arn 
her  ter  steal.  Course  she  don't  knoAv  nothin' 
'bout  that,  an'  I  hain't  goin'  ter  tell ;  but  if  1  ?d 
git  her  suthin'  what  she  'd  keep  layin'  'round, 
I  'd  think,  ev'ry  time  I  seed  it,  as  how  I  come 
mighty  near  bein'  a  downright  ornery  chump." 

That  night,  when  Max  went  home,  he  car- 
ried a  little  doll  which  he  had  bought  for  ten 
cents. 

"Mollie,"   he    shouted,   as    he    pushed    open 
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the  door  with  a  bang,  "  what  did  yer  think  o' 
'Nelly  Bly'  this  time?" 

"  Was  that  <  Nelly  '  ? "   asked  Mollie. 

"  It  war  !  " 

"  Yer  whistled  her  so  fast,  I  did  n't  know 
her." 

"  That 's  'cause  I  was  a-brungin'  extry  good 
news.  Yer  never  think  as  how  that  Beauty  o' 
yourn  might  ha'  jumped  out  o'  the  grave,  did 
yer?" 

"  What  d'  yer  mean,  Max  ?  " 

"Look  here!"  and  Max  put  the  little  doll 
into  Mollie's  hand.  "  There  she  am,"  he  said, 
laughing  at  Mollie's  surprise ;  ""  she  growed 
han'some  down  in  the  ground,  did  n't  she  ?  " 

"  Max,"  and  a  strange  light  came  into  Mol- 
lie's face,  "  be  yer  sayin'  as  how  this  is  my 
Beauty  what  we  buried  in  the  ground  V  Be 
yer  sayin'  it  honest  an'  true  ? " 

"  Course  not,  goosie  !  "  answered  Max,  "  I 
was  jist  foolin'.  I  buyed  that  doll  'cause  — 
waal,  'cause  why  a  good  many  things.    One  of 
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'em  is  the  gle-o-rious  piles  o'  wood  yer  been 
gittin'  lately." 

Mollie  looked  almost  disappointed.  She  had 
been  sure,  all  day,  that  she  could  confess  her 
deceit  to  Max  that  evening,  and  when  he  be- 
gan telling  about  Beauty  she  thought  she 
could  make  his  little  fib  help  her  to  begin ; 
but  his  quick  confession  spoiled  that  plan,  and 
she  had  put  off  telling  so  long  that  any  pre- 
text served  as  an  excuse  for  putting  it  off 
again. 

"  This  is  a  reg'lar  fairy,"  said  Mollie,  look- 
ing at  the  doll,  "  an'  I  guess  I  '11  name  her 
'  Fairy.'  I  'in  goin'  ter  keep  her  by  the  candy 
hearts ; "  and  she  started  toward  the  shelf 
where  lay  the  three  precious  candy  hearts 
carefully  wrapped  in  paper.  Every  day  after 
supper  they  were  taken  down,  examined  care- 
fully to  see  that  they  had  not  become  broken 
or  dusty,  admired  and  smelled  of,  then  wrapped 
in  the  paper  again,  and  put  back. 

"  No,  yer  don't,"  said    Max,   quickly,   as   he 
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stepped  between  Mollie  and  the  shelf ;  "  that 
leetle  doll  has  got  ter  be  one  o'  this  fam'ly. 
I  wants  ter  see  her  ev'ry  day,  'cause  —  'cause 
—  waal,  'cause  I  does!"  and  that  settled  the 
question. 

"  I  s'pose,"  said  Mollie,  "  that  I  don't  need 
ter  wear  mournin'  now." 

She  took  up  her  old  hat  with  the  long 
strip  of  black  calico  hanging  to  the  back  of 
it,  and  removed  the  "  veil "  which  she  had 
worn  ever  since  that  day  when  Beauty  had 
been  buried.  She  wrapped  the  calico  around 
the  doll,  then  looked  critically  at  the  old  hat, 
turning  it  round  and  round  on  her  hand. 

"  Nop,"  she  said,  "  I  can't  do  it,  Max  ;  it 
don't  seem  right.  I  can't  fergit  my  darlin' 
Beauty  jist  'cause  I  've  got  a  new  child  ;  "  and 
the  calico  rag  was  pinned  on  the  hat  again, 
and  the  new -doll  was  wrapped  in  an  old  red 
cotton  handkerchief  which  had  belonged  to 
Mr.  Miller. 

Granny  was  much  better  that  evening;  and 
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after  supper  Max  proposed  that  they  all  "  talk 
house,"  just  as  they  used  to  do  when  the  fa- 
ther and  mother  were  living. 

"  I  'm  gittin'  so  much  money  now,"  he  said, 
"  that  it  looks  zif  we  could  live  jist  like  pa 
said,  mighty  soon." 

Max  had  bought  three  new  pairs  of  shoes 
the  day  before,  one  pair  for  each  member  of 
the  family,  and  they  all  felt  quite  rich  in 
consequence. 

Granny  could  n't  plan  much,  but  she  seemed 
to  understand  what  the  children  were  saying, 
and  she  smiled  more  as  she  did  before  she  was 
hurt,  and  said,  "Yes,  deary;"  and  she  looked 
so  pleased  whenever  the  children  asked  her 
a  question  that  they  took  care  to  ask  her  a 
great  many,  and  all  of  them  could  be  an- 
swered in  the  same  way  without  spoiling  their 
plans  in  the  least.  Suddenly  she  began  to 
sing  an  old  song  that  Mr.  Miller  had  often 
sung  to  his  children  when  the  family  had 
talked   themselves    tired    over   the   home    they 
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hoped  to  have  some  day.  It  was  about  a 
pretty  cot  in  a  green  shady  spot  where  there 
was  naught  but  love  and  sunshine  through 
the  livelong  day ;  and  when  the  last  word  had 
been  sung  by  the  dear,  quavering  voice,  the 
two  little  orphans  thought  their  planning 
sounded  ever  so  much  more  as  it  did  when 
the  father  and  mother  did  the  planning,  and 
they   laughed  and   listened. 

Max  could  n't  make  plans  very  well,  but 
Mollie  had  imagination  enough  for  the  'whole 
family  ;  and  the  home  which  she  described, 
could  it  have  been  built,  would  have  been 
considered  a  costly  curiosity  in  any  country. 
But  Max  approved  of  it,  and  was  quite  sure 
that  he  could  build  one  like  it  before  many 
years. 

"  Mollie,"  said  he,  suddenly  interrupting  his 
sister  in  her  description  of  one  room  which 
was  to  be  lined  with  looking-glasses  in  gold 
frames,  —  "Mollie,  jist  s'posin'  we  had  such  a 
house  this  minute,  how  would  you  an'  me 
look  in  it?" 
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The  brother  and  sister  glanced  at  each  other, 
then  laughed  heartily. 

"  Thet  's  so  !  "  said  Mollie,  "  how  would  we  ? " 
Then  she  added,  "  I  guess  we  could  git  made 
over  some  way." 

"  But  how,  jist  how  ?  That 's  the  question. 
I  '11  be  jogged  if  it  don't  stump  me !  The 
spondulicks  fer  the  house  seems  ter  be  gittin' 
here,  but  Ave  stays  jist  as  we  is.  I  've  seed 
boys  an'  gals  an'  grannies  comin'  out  o'  nice 
honses,  an'  they  allers  looks  powerful  rister- 
cratic  ;  an'  I  seed  two  gals  what  had  dolls  in 
leetle  waggins,  an'  they  did  n't  look  like  yer 
do.  They  wa'n't  no  purtier  'n  yer,  but  they 
did  n't  look   so  —  so  —  slimpsey-like." 

"  Did  yer  like  'em  better  'n  me  ? "  asked 
Mollie,   anxiously. 

"  Course  not,  but  I  wish  't  yer  looked  like  'em. 
The  man  what  'xamines  the  wheat  asked  me 
could  I  read  an'  write,  an'  when  I  said,  'Not 
much,'  he  said,  '  Yer  ought  ter  l'arn,  my  boy.' 
I  could  see  as  how  he  'lowed  I  would  n't 
never  'mount  ter  shucks  if  I  didn't." 
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"  I  wonder  could  pa  an'  ma  do  it,"  said 
Mollie,  who,  being  younger  than  Max,  remem- 
bered less  about  her  parents. 

"Like  lightnin',"  replied  Max,  promptly. 
"Yer  kin  think  up  most  anythin',  Mollie,  an' 
'pears  ter  me,  yer  'd  better  be  hustlin'  up  some 
thinks  'bout  how  ter  git  ter  know  somethin'. 
Seems  ter  me  sometimes  zif  I  should  bust, 
'cause  I  don't  know  nothin',  an*  other  folks 
kin  read  an'  write  an'  figger  easy  as  eatin'." 

Mollie  promised  to  do  some  of  her  finest 
thinking,  and  then  the  little  family  went  to 
bed.  Mollie  took  Fairy  to  bed  with  her,  and 
whispered  to  it  when  she  was  quite  sure  that 
Granny  and  Max  were  fast  asleep. 

"  Fairy,"  she  said,  "  Max  guv  yer  ter  me 
'cause  I  've  speared  stacks  o'  wood  all  by  my 
own  self;  did  yer  know  it?  Yer  be  one  more 
o'  the  lies,  Fairy,  an'  I  don't  like  yer  half 
so  much  as  Beauty.  Yer  kin  git  right  out  o' 
oed,  an'  lay  on  the  floor  where  yer '11  git  all 
shiv'ry." 
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Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Mollie  put 
the  doll  on  the  floor  beside  the  straw  bed ;  but 
notwithstanding  her  determination  to  let  it 
"  git  all  shiv'ry,"  she  pulled  the  worn  blankets 
over  far  enough  to  cover  it,  and  then  dropped 
off  to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER   SIXTH. 

"  I  'M  goin'  ter  put  fifty  cents  in  the  savin'- 
foank  ter-day,  Mollie,"  said  Max,  the  next  morn- 
ing, as  he  started  off  to  his  work.  "  It  '11  be 
a  starter  toward  the  home." 

Mollie  showed  her  appreciation  by  giving  him 
three  cheers  as  lie  jumped  down  to  the  river- 
bank,  and  waving  her  hat  so  wildly  that  the 
long  veil  stood  out  like  the  tail  of  a  kite. 

The  other,  boys  did  not  arrive  until  some 
time  after  Max  began  work,  and  concluded 
not  to  sweep  at  all  that  morning,  since  they 
were  so  late. 

"  There  hain't  no  use  workin'  ourselves  ter 
death,  when  we  don't  have  ter,"  said  Tom. 
"  Max  kin  do  that ;  he  likes  it." 

"  Likes  it  too  well  ter  stop,"  retorted  Max. 
"  Yer    kin    boost    Johnny    inter    the    car    all 
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by    yer    own    self,    an'    see    how    yer    likes 
that!" 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Max  if  he  had 
carried  out  the  threat  implied  in  that  remark, 
but  he  was  too  good-natured  to  do  so.  In 
two  minutes  more  he  was  helping  to  lift 
Johnny  into  the  car.  Just  as  the  little  fel- 
low got  in,  Max  felt  a  strong  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looked  up  into  the  face  of  a 
policeman.  Tom,  who  was  older  than  Max 
and  had  had  more  experience  with  policemen, 
was  never  entirely  off  his  guard,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  dodging  the  hand  stretched  out  to 
grasp  him,  and  easily  made  his  escape.  But 
poor  Johnny  was  so  frightened  that  he  lost 
all  presence  of  mind,  and  jumped  from  the 
car  to  the  ground,  thinking  to  escape  as  Tom 
had  done.  A  boy  of  his  age  ought  to  be  able 
to  jump  that  distance  easily ;  but  Johnny  was 
so  dwarfed  and  weakened  from  hunger,  cold, 
and  abuse,  and  so  stiffened  from  rheumatism, 
that   he   could  n't    have    jumped   half  the   dis- 
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tance  and  landed  on  his  feet.  He  fell  heavily  to 
the  ground,  and  was  picked  up,  pale  and  trem- 
bling by  the  policeman,  who  was  evidently  much 
amused  over  his  capture. 

"  Hurt  ? "  asked  the  policeman. 

"  Nop,"  answered  Johnny,  who  saw  nothing 
to  be  gained  in  admitting  that  he  was  in  pain, 
and  was  determined  to  "  grin  and  bear  it  like 
a  man." 

"  Come  on  then,"  said  the  policeman,  lead- 
ing a  boy  by  each  arm ;  and  soon  our  little 
friends  found  themselves  at  police  headquar- 
ters, and  knew  that  they  were  to  spend  some 
time  —  they  could  n't  find  out  how  long  —  in 
the  lock-up. 

"  But  I  've  got  a  fam'ly  on"  my  hands  what  '11 
be  'xpectin'  me,"  pleaded  Max. 

"Can't  help  that,"  was  the  answer. 

"  If  yer  'd  let  me  go  home  one  little  min- 
ute," said  Max,  "jist  long  'nough  ter  tell  Mol- 
lie  where  I  be,  I  'd  come  right  back  ag'in." 

"  A   good   deal    you   would ! "    answered   the 
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policeman.  "  A  boy  who  '11  steal  wheat  won't 
lie,  will  he?     Oh,  no,  of  course  not!" 

"I  didn't  steal  the  wheat,"  began  Max; 
then  stopped  suddenly,  fearing  to  say  more  on 
account  of  the  promise  which  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  break  whatever  happened.  He  was 
worried  about  his  family.  What  would  they 
think  when  he  did  not  come  home  at  noon  ? 
He  knew  there  was  food  enough  in  the  cup- 
board to  last  them  through  the  day,  but  not 
longer,  and  suppose  he  should  be  obliged  to 
stay  in  the  lock-up  a  week !  Perhaps  Mollie 
would  start  out  to  look  for  him,  and  Granny 
would  set  her  clothes  on  lire  when  left  alone, 
and  be  burned  to  death.  He  had  told  Mollie, 
once,  that  he  meant  to  run  away  and  leave 
her  some  day. 

"  She  '11  think  now  as  how  I  have  done  it," 
he  thought,  "an'  the  poor  leetle  gal  have  been 
workin'  so  hard  at  the  wood-spearin'.  Oh, 
Max  Miller,  yer  the  orn'riest  critter  what  ever 
lived." 
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The  torturing  thoughts  crowded  into  his 
mind,  and  he  determined  to  approach  another 
policeman  who  stood  near. 

"  Mister,"  he  said,  "  1  allers  do  jist  what  I 
say  I'll  do." 

"That  so?"  asked  the  policeman;  "pretty 
good  boy,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  hain't,"  replied  Max,  "  but  I 
does  what  I  says.  If  yer  '11  let  me  off  fer  jist 
an  hour,  I  '11  git  back  here  by  then,  an'  I  '11 
try  ter  git  here  afore." 

"  You  don't  say  so !  "  said  the  policeman,  in 
a  bantering  tone.  "  I  suppose  you  would  try, 
and  you  'd  be  pretty  near  sick  because  you 
could  n't  get  here  again  at  all,  would  n't  you  ? 
I  guess  it  will  save  us  work  if  we  keep  you 
now  we  have  you." 

"  But  Mollie  —  "  began  Max  ;  and  his  eyes 
filled  with  tears,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  keep 
them  back. 

"  Mollie  don't  want  to  see  such  a  thieving 
little  kid  as  you,"  answered  the  man.  "  She  '11 
be  glad  to  have  von  out  of  the  way." 
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The  policeman  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel, 
but  he  had  very  little  faith  in  street  boys, 
and  never  thought  that  they  might  not  be  all 
alike.  Max  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  say 
more ;  so  he  sat  down  beside  Johnny  again, 
resolved  to  await  further  developments  as  pa- 
tiently as  he  could.  After  a  while  the  two  boys 
were  conducted  to  an  empty  cell,  and  locked 
in.  There  were  few  arrests  made  that  day, 
and  so  they  had  the  cell  to  themselves. 

Johnny  stretched  himself  on  the  hard  bed 
at  once,  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

"  What 's  the  matter,  Johnny  ? "  asked  Max, 
softly,  as  he  bent  over  him  to  look  into  his 
face.    "Be  yer  feelin'  so  bad  'cause  yer  here?" 

"Nop,"  said  Johnny,  "I've  been  in  wuss 
places.  We  '11  git  suthin'  ter  eat,  an'  't  ain't 
cold  ter  sleep  here,  an'  we  won't  git  no  lick- 
in's.    I've  been  here  afore." 

"What  ails  yer  then?" 

"  I  'm  achin',"  whispered  Johnny,  and  a  fright- 
ened  look   came   into  the   pale  face,  —  "  I  'm 
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achin'    like    the    dickens ;    but   don't   yer    tell 
nobody." 

"Why?"  asked  Max. 

"  'Cause  mebbe  I  '11  be  sent  ter  the  horsepittal." 
"  Is  that  a  bad  place  ter  be  in  ? " 
"  Bad !     Jiracracks    an'   juinpin'-jacks  !    don't 
yer  know  nothin'  ?  " 

Johnny  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  in  his 
excitement,  and  motioned  Max  to  come  nearer, 
that  there  might  surely  be  no  danger  of  any 
one    overhearing    the   conversation. 

"  They  cut  sick  folks  up  in  horsepittals," 
he  said  ;  "  did  n't  yer  know  that  ?  Tom  telled 
me  all  'bout  it,  and  he  knowed  'cause  a  feller 
telled  him  as  was  there.  They  cut  'em  up 
afore  they  dies!"  and  a  shudder  went  through 
Johnny's  bony  frame.  "  They  say  as  how 
they  're  goin'  ter  make  folks  well  ;  but  when 
they  gits  'em  they  cuts  'em  up,  an'  they  like 
skinny  folks  best !  Tom  says  as  how  they  'd 
lick  their  chops,  they  'd  be  so  glad  if  they 
could  git  me   onc't.     He   said    as   how   they  'd 
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give  him  five  dollars  if  he  'd  let  'em  have  me, 
but  he  would  n't  do  it.  He  telled  me  if  I  'd 
allers  do  as  he  said,  the  horsepittal  folks  would 
have  ter  walk  over  his  dead  body  afore  they 
could  git  their  clutches  on  ter  me.  Tom  was 
mighty  good  ter  me  'bout  sich  things." 

Max  was  filled  with  horror  at  the  recital. 
He  had  never  before  heard  much  about  hospi- 
tals, and  he  knew  no  better  than  to  believe 
the  awful  story  which  Tom  had  told  Johnny 
in  order  to  gain  greater  power  over  him.  Tom 
had  invented  only  so  much  of  the  story,  how- 
ever, as  applied  to  Johnny.  The  rest  had  been 
told  him  by  an  ignorant  boy  who  had  at  one 
time  cared  for  a  furnace  in  one  of  the  city 
hospitals,  and  who  had  believed  all  the  stories 
told  him  by  a  mischievous  medical  student. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  make  a  certain  class 
among  the  very  poor  believe  any  horrible 
story  about  a  hospital,  for  they  seem  to  have 
an  inborn  distrust  of  such  institutions.  Max 
at  once  saw  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  fact 
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of  Johnny's  illness  a  secret,  and  determined 
to  look  out  for  the  little  fellow.  He  put  some 
of  the  drinking  water  given  them  on  Johnny's 
hot  temples,  and  rubbed  the  aching  back  when 
no  one  was  near  to  sec  him,  and  tried  his 
best,  during  the  day  and  the  long  night  that 
followed,  to  make  his  little  friend  comfortable. 
But  he  could  do  so  little !  He  did  not  re- 
member much  about  his  mother's  last  illness, 
and  Granny  had  not  seemed  to  suffer  pain 
since  she  was  hurt.  He  and  Mollie  had  always 
been  well ;  so  this  was  his  first  experience  with 
bodily  suffering,  and  his  tender  heart  was  very 
full  of  sympathy  for  Johnny. 

The  next  day  the  two  boys  were  taken  be- 
fore the  judge.  Johnny  was  still  suffering,  and 
was  very  pale ;  but  he  bore  his  pain  heroically, 
and  assumed  an  indifference  to  what  might  be 
in  store  for  him,  which  made  him  appear  much 
more  of  a  criminal  than  he  really  was. 

"Are  you  sick?"  asked  the  judge,  noticing 
how  very  pale  he  was. 
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"  Nop,"  replied  Johnny,  sturdily  ;  and  the 
judge  concluded  that  he  was  pale  from  fright. 

"  It  is  more  fun  to  steal  wheat  than  it  is  to 
suffer  the  consequences,  is  n't  it,  my  boy  ? " 
asked  the  judge. 

"Hain't  stealed  wheat,"  replied  Johnny, 
sullenly. 

"  And  you,"  asked  the  judge,  turning  to 
Max,  —  "I  suppose  you  have  n't  stolen  any 
either  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  I  hain't,"  replied  Max,  looking 
straight  into  the  judge's  face  with  eyes  so 
honest  that  they  would  have  convinced  any 
one  of  his  innocence,  who  had  not  received 
such  strong  proof  of  his  guilt.  The  judge 
noticed  the  honest  brown  eyes. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  lad,"  he  asked 
kindly. 

"Max  Miller." 

"  Well,  Max,  you  don't  look  like  a  boy  who 
would  lie.    Why  don't  you  tell  me  the  truth?" 

"  I  did,"  protested  Max.  "  I  hain't  never 
stealed  nobody's  wheat." 
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""What  were  you  doing  when  the  police- 
man caught  you  ? " 

"I  —  I  —  "  Max  glanced  at  Johnny's  pale 
face.  "  I  don't  want  ter  tell,"  he  said,  and 
his   face   became   very   red. 

"  But  I  want  you  to  tell,"  said  the  judge, 
severely.     "  What   were   you   doing  ? " 

"  1  can't  tell,  but  I  hain't  never  stealed  no 
wheat." 

"  Max,  when  you  were  arrested,  were  you 
not  helping  another  boy  lift  this  little  chap 
into  a  car  of  wheat  ? " 

No  answer.  Max  had  no  intention  of  break- 
ing his  word,  or  trying  to  get  himself  out  of 
trouble  by  telling  anything  which  would  im- 
plicate Johnny. 

"Why  don't  you  answer?"  asked  the  judge. 

"'Cause  I  can't;  but  I  didn't  never  steal  one 
bit  o'  yer  wheat,"  protested  Max,  with  trembling 
voice.  The  brown  eyes  were  full  of  tears  now, 
and  appealed  strongly  to  the  judge's  feelings. 

"  If  you  were  not  so  obstinate,  Max,"  he 
9 
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said,  "  I  should  be  inclined  to  let  you  off  easy 
this  time,  for  I  believe  you  are  not  so  bad  as 
the  company  you  have  been  keeping.  What 
is  the  name  of  the  boy  who  escaped  ? " 

"  I  promised  not  ter  tell." 

"Oh,  is  that  it?  Well,  where  can  we  find 
your  father  and  mother  ?  " 

"They're  dead." 

"  And  yours  ? "  turning  to  Johnny. 

"  Dad 's  dead.     Never  had  no  mother." 

"  Have  you  a  home  ? " 

"Nop." 

"  Whom  do  you  live  with  ? " 

"  Nobody." 

Johnny,  too,  was  determined  not  to  get  Tom 
into  trouble.  He  Avas  afraid,  if  he  did,  that 
Tom  would  tell  the  man  wh©  offered  him  five 
dollars  where  he  could  find  a  "skinny"  sub- 
ject for  the   hospital. 

"  I  think  we  '11  send  these  boys  to  the  re- 
form school,"  said  the  judge,  turning  to  a  man 
who   stood   near.     "  A   few  months  there  may 
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make  decent  boys  of  them ;  and  here,  with- 
out a  home,  there  is  no  knowing  what  mis- 
chief they  may  get  into." 

A  few  months  in  the  reform  school !  Max 
grew  dizzy  when  he  heard  it.  It  was  bad 
enough  to  be  away  from  home  over  night, 
but  to  have  the  days  and  nights  lengthened 
into  months !  What  would  become  of  his 
family  ?  If  he  could  only  have  known  what 
his  acquaintance  with  Tom  would  lead  to,  he 
would  have  been  blacking  boots  and  doing  odd 
jobs  yet,  instead  of  sweeping  wheat-cars. 

"  If  yer  pleases,"  he  said  timidly,  deter- 
mined to  make  one  more  effort,  —  "  if  yer 
pleases,  I  hain't  got  time  ter  go  ter  the  re- 
form  school.     I  've   got   a   fam'ly  — " 

"  Just  now  you  said  your  parents  were 
dead,"  said  the  judge,  who  felt  as  if  he  had 
spent  as  much  time  with  the  boys  as  he  could 
spare,  and  that  he  had  decided  wisely  as  to 
their  disposal.  He  turned  away  from  Max, 
and  gave  his  attention  to  other  matters. 
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All  this  time  Johnny  had  been  thinking 
seriously.  He  believed  that,  should  he  tell 
what  he  knew,  Max  would  be  allowed  to  go 
home.  But  what  would  become  of  him  ?  Max 
had  been  kind  to  him,  and  he  thought  the 
reform  school  would  not  be  the  worst  place 
in  the  world  if  Max  were  with  him.  And 
suppose  he  were  sent  to  the  reform  school 
alone,  and  the  pain  in  his  back  continued  ? 
Some  one  would  be  sure  to  find  it  out,  and 
he  was  confident  there  were  plenty  of  people 
in  the  world  who  would  be  glad  to  earn  five 
dollars  by  sending  a  boy  to  a  hospital.  What 
should  he  do  without  Max  or  Tom  to  pro- 
tect him  ?  There  were  other  reasons,  too,  why 
he  should  not  tell  what  he  knew.  Had  n't  he 
taken  his  oath  not  to  do  so  ?  he  asked  him- 
self. Not  that  he  minded  breaking  his  word. 
He  had  never  been  taught  that  it  was  wrong 
to  lie,  especially  if  anything  was  to  be  gained 
by  it.  But  if  he  told  what  he  knew,  Tom 
would    find   it   out,   and   would    be   his   enemy 
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always.  He  believed  Tom  could  even  send 
that  hospital  man  down  to  the  reform  school 
if  he  wanted  to.  He  looked  at  Max,  who  was 
trying  hard  not  to  cry,  but  down  whose  cheeks 
the  big  tears  were  rolling.  He  knew  Max  was 
crying,  not  because  he  thought  of  himself,  but 
because  he  was  worrying  about  his  family,  who 
needed  his  care. 

"  An'  he  's  a-doin'  this  jist  fer  me,"  thought 
Johnny,  "  an'  I  'm  a  sneakin'  critter  what 
won't  do  nothin'  fer  nobody.  Won't  I,  though  ? 
Blame  it  all,  jist  see  if  I  won't ! " 

Johnny  straightened  himself  until  he  looked 
quite  manly,  and  for  a  time  the  pain  in  the 
back  was  forgotten.  He  went  up  to  the  judge 
and  touched  his  arm. 

"Please,  Mister,"  he  said,  "I'll  tell  yer  all 
'bout  it." 

Max  was  too  astonished  to  speak  ;  and  Johnny 
went  on  with  his  story  without  waiting  for  the 
judge's  permission,  fearing  that  if  he  hesitated 
a  moment  his  courage  would  leave  him. 
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"Max  didn't  steal  no  wheat,"  he  said;  "he 
never  stealed  a  speck  o'  wheat.  Me  an'  'nother 
kid  stealed  it,  but  Max  wouldn't.  Max  helped 
ter  boost  me  inter  the  car,  'cause  I'm  stiff- 
like, an'  I  could  n't  climb  in  'thout  bein' 
boosted.  We  all  said  as  how  we  would  n't 
never  tell,  an'  that 's  why  Max  kep'  still.  Let 
him  go,  Jidge  ;  that 's  a  good  feller.  Yer  kin 
h'ist  me  inter  the  'form  school  jist  as  quick's 
yer  wants  ter." 

"  Is  this  boy  telling  the  truth,  Max  ?  "  asked 
the  judge,  well  pleased  to  learn  that  the  brown 
eyes  were  as  truthful  as  they  looked. 

"  He  am,"  answered  Max ;  and  his  face 
lighted    up   hopefully. 

"  I  'm  glad  to  hear  it,  my  boy.  You  may 
go  now." 

"  An'  Johnny,  —  what 's  goin'  ter  come  o' 
him  ? " 

"I  think  I  shall  have  to  send  him  to  the 
reform  school ;  he  says  he  has  no  home." 

"  If  yer  pleases,  he  don't  want  ter  go  there. 
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He  's  allers  had  ter  do  things  what  he  did  n't 
want  ter  do.  He 's  been  licked  till  he  don't 
'mount  ter  shucks.  The  boy  what  he  lived 
with  made  him  steal  the  wheat,  but  he  won't 
never  do  so  no  more." 

"  Who  is  the  boy  he  lived  with  ? "  asked 
the  judge. 

"  I  can't  tell,"  answered  Max,  sturdily ; 
"'twould  n't  be  fair." 

"  Well,"  said  the  judge,  turning  to  Johnny, 
"  you  may  go  this  time ;  but  if  you  are  brought 
here  again  for  stealing,  you  will  not  get  off 
so  easily." 

The  boys  went  out  of  the  building ;  and 
when  they  had  gone  what  they  considered  a 
safe  distance  from  it,  Max  asked  Johnny  what 
he   was   going   to   do   next. 

"  I  dunno,"  answered  Johnny,  miserably.  "  I 
most  wish't  I  'd  gone  ter  the  'form  school. 
I  'm  feared  ter  go  back  ter  Tom,  now  I  telled. 
He  'd  be  that  mad  that  he  'd  sell  me  ter  the 
horsepittal  man  if  he  didn't  git  five  cents.     I 
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don't  know  what 's  goin'  ter  come  o'  ine,  I  '11 
be  dinged  if  I  do." 

"  I  know,"  answered  Max,  promptly.  "  Yer 
goin'  ter  live  with  me.  I  hain't  got  but  one 
blanket  ter  cover  me  nights,  an'  yer'll  help 
ter  keep  me  warm." 

Max  went  into  a  bakery  and  a  butcher-shop 
near  by,  and  spent  half  of  the  fifty  cents  which 
he  had  intended  to  put  into  the  bank  the  day 
before.  He  knew  that  Granny  and  Mollie  must 
be  very  hungry  by  this  time,  for  it  was  nearly 
noon,  and  he  had  not  seen  them  since  break- 
fast the  day  before.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  had  been  away  from  home  a  week  at  least, 
and  he  would  have  run  there  at  his  best  speed 
if  it  had  not  been  for  Johnny.  The  pain  in 
the  poor  child's  back  had  grown  worse ;  he 
hardly  felt  able  to  walk.  Max  curbed  his  im- 
patience, helped  Johnny  over  the  rough  places, 
explained  to  him  all  about  "  Nelly  Bly  "  and 
"  Old  Grimes ; "  and  after  what  seemed  to  Max 
like  a  very  long  time,  the  little  home  on  the 
side  of  the  bluff  was  in  sight. 
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CHAPTER    SEVENTH. 

Mollie  had  been  idle  all  the  morning.  The 
river  was  frozen  over,  except  a  little  line  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  the  wood  had  become 
blocked  up  near  the  saw-mills,  so  that  very 
little  floated  down.  But  although  the  spear 
was  laid  aside,  there  was  plenty  of  work  for 
her  to  do,  and  she  knew  it.  The  Miller  fam- 
ily had  never  depended  for  their  fire  entirely 
on  the  wood  fished  out  of  the  river.  A  few 
cold  winters  had  taught  them  that  they  could 
not  do  that.  When  it  no  longer  floated  down 
the  river,  they  made  short  excursions  around 
the  house,  picking  up  the  sticks  of  wood 
dropped  by  the  teamsters  along  the  streets  at 
the  top  of  the  bluff,  and  finding  the  bits  of 
bark  and  sticks  which  had  been  washed  ashore 
during  the  summer,  and  left  untouched  because 
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they  had  seemed  of  little  worth  when  the 
river  was  full  of  larger  sticks.  Mollie  could 
not  go  far  from  home  because  Granny  must 
not  be  left  long  alone.  She  had  nearly  burned 
the  house  down  once  in  trying  to  build  a  fire, 
and  after  that  the  children  had  been  careful 
to  attend  to  the  fire  themselves.  They  knew 
she  was  not  likely  to  go  very  near  the  stove 
unless  she  became  quite  cold,  and  that  on  the 
days  when  she  was  worse,  she  would  not  think 
to  do  so  even  though  she  might  be  freezing. 
Beside  the  wood,  there  was  ice  or  water  to  be 
brought  from  the  river  for  use  around  the 
house,  and  the  house  itself  to  put  in  order. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  part  of  Mollie's 
work  was  usually  neglected,  for  she  was  far 
from  being  as  good  a  housekeeper  as  a  little 
girl  of   her  age  should   be. 

"  I  ought  ter  be  workin',"  she  said  to  her- 
self several  times  during  the  morning ;  and 
then  she  had  wandered  around  just  as  idly 
as  before,  and  dreamed  fanciful  dreams   about 
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Topsy,  who  was  clothed  in  garments  of  frost 
which  glistened  in  the  sunlight  as  if  decked 
with  precious  stones.  The  frost  had  been  so 
heavy  the  night  before,  that  some  of  the 
smaller  bushes  drooped  beneath  their  lovely 
burden,  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had 
stepped  into  a  fairy  world  which  was  more 
wonderfully  beautiful  than  anything  her  fancy 
had  ever  painted. 

"  Everythin'  's  good  now,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, drawing  in  a  deep  breath  as  she  always 
did  when  pleased.  "  The  world  got  tired  o' 
bein'  bad,  an'  so  it  changed,  an'  then  it  got 
white  an'  clean.  It 's  jist  like  Granny  telled 
'bout  onc't.  I  wish 't  I  could  git  that  way,  but 
't  ain't  no  use  tryin'.  I  'm  bad  through  an' 
through,  an'  if  I  was  turned  wrong  side  out 
I  would  n't  look  a  bit  better  'n  I  do  now." 

Mollie  kept  on  idling  when  she  knew  she 
ought  to  be  at  work,  and  quieted  her  con- 
science by  thinking  how  much  she  would  ac- 
complish   in    the    afternoon   when    her    three 
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friends  came,  as  they  did  nearly  every  day, 
to  help  her  with  her  work  and  listen  to  her 
stories.  She  went  into  the  house  when  the 
noon  whistles  began  to  blow,  and  made  pre- 
parations for  dinner,  wondering  what  Max 
would  bring  for  her  to  cook. 

The  whistles  told  one  o'clock,  and  still  he 
had  not  come.  She  went  to  the  door  and 
listened  for  "  Nelly  Bly  ; "  but  although  she 
heard  many  boys  whistling,  Max  was  not  one 
of  them.  What  could  be  the  trouble  ?  Max 
had  never  been  so  late  before.  He  never  but 
once  ate  dinner  anywhere  else,  and  then  there 
had  been  plenty  in  the  house  for  her  and 
Granny.  She  stood  outside  the  door  until  she 
shivered  with  the  cold,  then  went  in  and  re- 
plenished the  fire ;  but  she  could  not  stay 
long  inside  the  house,  for  every  few  moments 
she  imagined  she  heard  Max  and  hastened  to 
the  door  to  listen.  And  so  the  slow  minutes 
dragged  themselves  along,  until  the  tiny  horse- 
shoe clock  on  the  shelf  told  the  hour  of  two. 
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"He  hain't  comin',"  said  Mollie,  with  a 
choking  in  her  throat,  "  an'  I  s'peets  Granny  's 
hungry.  Mebbe  Max  has  runned  away  this 
time  fer  sure." 

Her  heart  was  very  heavy  at  the  thought ; 
and  she  did  n't  feel  at  all  like  eating,  but 
Granny  must  be  cared  for.  With  all  her 
naughtiness  she  seldom  neglected  the  old  grand- 
mother, whom  she  loved  dearly.  She  prepared 
dinner  from  the  bits  of  bread  and  meat  left 
from  breakfast,  and  made  as  nice  a  cup  of  tea 
as  she  could.  When  the  old  lady  had  taken 
her  place  by  the  barrel,  Mollie  put  both  arms 
around  her  neck  and  kissed  her. 

"  Granny,"  she  said,  "  yer  the  sweetest,  beau- 
tifullest  ol'  darlin'  what  ever  lived,  an'  I  love 
yer.     I  love  yer,  Granny,  does  yer  hear?" 

"Do  you,  deary  ?"  and  the  old  lady  patted  the 
tangled  curls  almost  as  she  had  done  when  well. 

"  Oh,  Granny !  Ob,  Granny,  Grranny,  why 
can't  yer  git  so  's  ter  know  somethin'  like  yer 
used   ter?"     Mollie's   voice    was    pitiful   in   its 
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longing,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  Poor 
little  motherless  girl !  No  one  can  ever  know 
how  much  she  longed  for  a  mother's  tender- 
ness and  sympathy.  She  put  her  hands  on 
either  side  of  the  wrinkled  face,  and  looked 
earnestly  into  Granny's  eyes. 

"  Granny,"  she  said,  "  try  ter  git  the  meanin' 
o'  what  I  'm  sayin' !  Try  jist  as  hard  as  yer 
kin,  please,  Granny,  for  I  feel  zif  my  heart 
was  bustin'.  Does  yer  hear  the  inside  o'  my 
talk,  Granny  ?  " 

"  Yes,  deary,  yes  !  "  answered  Granny  ;  and 
Mollie  thought  the  soft  voice  sounded  almost 
as  it  did  before  she  was  hurt,  when  she  con- 
trolled the  wilful  little  girl  by  telling  her  what 
a  good  mother  she  had,  and  that  she  must 
grow  to  be  just  such  a  woman. 

"  Oh,  Granny  ! "  Mollie's  voice  was  full  of 
joy  now.  "  Yer  a  dear,  precious  Granny.  I 
do  b'lieve  yer  goin'  ter  hear  me  right.  Granny, 
I  wants  ter  be  good,  but  I  can't  catch  on  ter 
the  right  way.     I  can't  git  the   hang   o'  bein' 
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good,  no  way  I  kin  fix  it.  How  did  ma  — 
Granny,  be  yer  listenin'  ?" 

"  Yes,  deary,  yes.     Where  's  Brother  John  ?  " 

A  look  of  disappointment  came  into  Mollie's 
face,  and  two  big  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
The  clinging  arms  fell  from  the  old  lady's 
neck,  and  Mollie  left  her  abruptly,  then  went 
back  and  softly  patted  her  cheek. 

"  Never  mind,  Granny,"  she  said  patiently ; 
"if  yer  can't,  ye i' can't.  Yer 'd  hear  me  if  yer 
could,  an'  so  I  '11  love  yer  allers.  But  oh,  my 
heart  is  bustin'  'cause  I  hain't  got  one  single 
body  what  knows  how  I  feel  inside  o'  me." 

Mollie  waited  on  Granny,  but  ate  little  her- 
self. Her  heart  was  so  heavy  over  her  brother's 
absence  that  her  appetite  was  gone. 

"  He 's  found  out  jist  how  sneakin'  an'  lyin' 
an'  shirkin'  I  be,"  she  said,  "  an'  he  don't  love 
me  no  more,  an'  so  he  's  runned  away.  Mebbe 
Sade  telled  him.  She  got  mad  yistidday,  aw- 
ful mad,  'cause  I  said  as  how  she  'd  git  turned 
inter  a  snake  some  day  if  she  didn't  look  out.'* 
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After  dinner,  when  Granny  was  made  com- 
fortable, Mollie  went  out  to  work.  She  wag 
determined  to  make  up  for  her  forenoon's  idle- 
ness by  working  harder  than  she  ever  had  be- 
fore. The  three  girls  did  not  come  to  help 
her  as  usual ;  but  Mollie  hardly  noticed  their 
absence,  for  her  mind  was  full  of  trouble 
over  her  brother's  absence  and  her  own  great 
naughtiness. 

"  I  ought  ter  telled  him  when  he  guv  Fairy 
ter  me,"  she  said.  "  He  don't  like  folks  what 
lies.  Max  could  n't  lie  if  he  tried  ter,  an'  he 
don't  know  nothing  'bout  how  powerful  easy 
'tis  fer  a  lyin'  person  ter  lie.  If  the  lies  can't 
git  out  o'  the  mouth,  then  they  '11  make  folks 
do  'em !  A  lyin'  person  can't  never  git  shet 
o'  lyin'  one  way  or  'nother." 

When  the  sun  went  down,  Mollie  made  the 
little  house  look  as  well  as  she  knew  how. 
She  smoothed  Granny's  hair,  and  turned  her 
apron  wrong  side  out  because  it  was  cleaner 
on  the  wrong  side,  and  pinned  the  cotton  hand- 
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kerchief  around  the  doll  so  that  it  hung  in 
more  artistic  folds.  She  even  washed  the  dirty 
dishes,  and  was  careful  not  to  leave  one  of 
them  to  soak  until  it  should  be  needed,  as 
she  liked  best  to  do.  But  the  room  grew  darker 
and  darker,  and  at  last  she  was  obliged  to 
light  the  candle.  It  was  nearing  Granny's 
bedtime,  and  the  old  lady  began  to  nod  in  her 
chair,  and  was  in  danger  of  falling  to  the  floor. 
Mollie  toasted  some  of  the  bread,  which  was 
all  the  cupboard  afforded  except  just  enough 
tea  for  Granny's  supper.  The  toast,  soaked  in 
the  tea,  was  all  the  old  lady  had  that  night. 
Mollie  put  two  slices  of  bread  away  for  their 
breakfast,  and  then  ate  the  crusts  which  Granny 
had  left.  It  was  a  light  supper  for  a  strong, 
healthy  girl,  but  it  was  all  she  wanted.  Mol- 
lie always  lost  her  appetite  when  in  trouble, 
or  when  greatly  excited  over  good  news. 

When    Granny    had     gone    to   sleep,   Mollie 
went  outdoors  again  to  listen  for  "  Nelly  Bly  " 

or  "  Old  Grimes." 

10 
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"  Mebbe  he  tried  ter  come  home  an'  got  lost 
in  the  dark,"  she  said.  "  He  hain't  used  ter 
runnin'  'round  o'  nights."  Then  looking  up 
into  the  clear  sky,  she  added  :  "  He  could  n't 
git  lost  when  there  's  sich  a  big  piece  o'  the 
moon  hangin'  in  the  sky  ;  nobody  could  what 
knowed  anythin'.  No,  Max  has  runned  away 
fer  sure  an'  truly." 

She  went  out  into  the  little  play-house,  which 
she  had  not  visited  since  the  weather  became 
colder,  and  kneeling  down  on  the  frozen  ground, 
she  began  to  pray. 

"  0  Lord,  I  dunno  as  't  will  do  a  mite  o' 
good  ter  talk  ter  yer  'bout  this.  I  s'pect  yer  've 
got  sick  an'  tired  o'  my  shirkin'  ways ;  I  know 
I  be.  My  ma  used  ter  pray,  an'  she  said  as  how 
she  allers  got  ter  feelin'  gooder ;  but  my  prayin' 
don't  'mount  ter  shucks.  Now,  Lord,  I  '11  tell 
yer  what  I  '11  do.  If  yer  '11  send  Max  home 
ter-night,  I  '11  'tend  ter  makin'  this  chicken  be- 
have herself.  I  '11  be  right  down  good.  I 
reckin  I  kin  do  it,  if  I  gits  down  ter  business, 
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an'  I  will !  Send  Max  home,  an'  I  '11  tell  him 
how  ornery  I  be  the  fust  minute  I  sees  him. 
I  '11  do  better  nor  that  by  yer,  Lord !  I  '11 
give  yer  till  to-morrer  night  ter  git  Max  here. 
Now   good-by." 

Mollie  arose  from  her  knees  and  hurried  into 
the  house.  "  There,"  she  said,  "  if  Max  hain't 
here  by  to-morrer  night,  this  gal  don't  do  no 
more  prayin' ;  but  I  don't  feel  so  tight  in  my 
buzzum  as  I  did,  an'  I  b'lieve  Max  '11  come." 

Mollie  went  to  bed  at  once,  and  was  soon 
sound  asleep.  The  next  morning  she  ate  half 
of  one  slice  of  bread,  and  Granny  ate  a  slice 
and  a  half. 

"Poor  Granny  !  "  said  Mollie,  "  yer "11  be  git- 
tin'  wusser  ag'in  if  Max  don't  come  purty  soon. 
Yer  don't  know  nothin'  when  yer  is  hungry 
three  or  four  days  runnin',  does  yer  ?  " 

"  Yes,  deary,  yes  !  "  answered  Granny,  softly, 
as  she  finished  eating  her  bread  and  looked 
around   for  more. 

"  Granny  hain't  half  full,"  said  Mollie,  pity- 
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ingly.  "  I  wish 't  I  had  n't  e't  nothln'.  She  's 
goin'  ter  have  suthin'  fer  dinner  if  I  has  ter 
beg,  an'  she  'd  a'most  kill  me  if  she  knowed 
as  how  I  'd  beg.  She  allers  said  she  'd  a  heap 
ruther  we  'd  die.  But 't  ain't  wrong  ter  beg  fer 
her,  'cause  she  gits  wusser  when  she 's  hungry. 
I  won't  eat  nothin'  what's  begged,  long's  I 
kin  stand." 

The  forenoon  passed  slowly.  Mollie  tried  to 
work,  but  she  had  eaten  very  little  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  was  too  hungry  to  be  very 
energetic.  At  last  it  was  twelve  o'clock.  Mol- 
lie replenished  the  fire,  hoping  that  Max  would 
come  at  the  usual  hour,  and  every  moment  her 
heart  grew  heavier.  It  was  nearly  half-past 
twelve,  and  Mollie  had  given  up  all  hope  of 
seeing  her  brother  that  day,  when  suddenly 
she  heard  a  merry  whistling  only  a  little  way 
from  the  house. 

"  Max  !"  she  exclaimed,  — "  Max,  an'  '  Nelly 
Bly'!  0  Lord,  yer  did  it,  didn't  yer  ?  Yer 
sent  him  home,  an'  I  'm  downright  tickled  with 
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yer.  Yer  needn't  think  as  how  I'm  goin'  ter 
fergit.1' 

She  rushed  to  the  door,  and  ran  down  the 
slippery  path  so  fast  that  she  lost  her  balance, 
and  fell  in  a  little  heap  at  her  brother's  feet; 
bat  in  an  instant  she  was  up  and  had  both 
arms  around  his  neck. 

"Max,"  she  said,  crying  and  laughing  all  at 
once,  "  did  yer  run  away  'cause  I  was  so  bad  ? 
Does  yer  hate  me,  Max  ?  Who  telled  yer  'bout 
my  lyin'  ?  Does  yer  know  as  how  I  did  n't 
spear  all  that  wood?  Max,  I  will  be  good 
now, —  I  will,  or  I'll  bust  my  head." 

"  Mollie,  what  in  time  ails  yer  now  ? " 

While  Mollie  had  been  talking  and  laughing 
and  crying,  Max  had  tried  to  unclasp  her  arms, 
but  in  vain.  He  had  a  boyish  dislike  to  being 
hugged  before  folks,  and  Johnny  was  staring 
at  them  in  open-mouthed  astonishment. 

"  Don't  yer  see  as  how  yer  've  knocked  all 
o'  my  bundles  out  o'  my  arms  ?  I  got  a  heap 
o'  goodies  fer  yer,  Mollie." 
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"Did  yer  git  'em  a-purpose  for  me?" 

Mollie  raised  her  head  from  her  brother's 
shoulder,  and  a  more  hopeful  light  came  into 
her  eyes. 

"  Course,  goosie." 

"  Then  yer  likes   me  yet  ? " 

"  I  think  yer  the  best  gal  in  Minneapolis." 

Mollie  clapped  her  hands  and  danced  about 
in  her  excitement,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
she  noticed  Johnny. 

"Hello!"  she  said  in  a  tone  of  displeasure, 
for  she  thought  he  was  a  neighbor  whose  curi- 
osity had  brought  him  there.  "  Yer  'd  better  be 
trottin'  home,  yer  lazy  kid ! " 

"  He's  my  comp'ny,  Mollie,"  said  Max,  draw- 
ing Johnny  forward ;  "  he  's  a  nice  feller." 

Then  Mollie  welcomed  him  cordially,  and  the 
three  children  gathered  up  the  fallen  packages, 
and  started  toward  the  house.  While  they  were 
getting  and  eating  dinner,  Max  told  of  his  ad- 
venture, and  Mollie  sympathized  with  him  in 
the  most  satisfactory  way  imaginable,  and  de- 
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nounced  Torn  severely  for  having  run  away 
and  left  them. 

"He's  a  mean,  low-lived  boy,"  she  said,  "or 
he  'd  stayed  an'  taken  his  share  o'  whatever 
corned.  I  would  n't  like  you,  Max,  if  you 
done  that." 

Then  Max  told  her  that  Johnny  was  not 
feeling  very  well,  but  that  nothing  must  be 
said  about  it ;  and  he  explained  why,  telling 
her  the  story  which  Johnny  had  told  him. 

"  I  '11  bet  a  dollar  Tom  would  sell  Johnny 
if  he  could  git  him,"  was  her  instant  con- 
clusion, "  but  he  sha'n't  never  know  where  he 
is.  We  '11  'dopt  yer,  Johnny  ;  me  and  Max  will, 
an'  we  '11  feed  yer  till  yer  gits  big  'nough  ter 
look  like  suthin'.  Yer  jist  like  a  daddy-long- 
legs fer  thin,  but  yer  hain't  fer  high.  Yer 
orful  puny." 

Then  Johnny  told  her  how  the  "  grow  "  had 
all  been  "licked  out  o'  him,"  as  he  expressed 
it ;  and  the  softest  corner  of  Mollie's  soft  little 
heart  was  touched  at  the  recital.     From  that 
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moment  she  considered  Johnny  her  especial 
property,  and  although  she  scolded  him  severely 
whenever  she  thought  he  deserved  it,  no.  one 
else,  not  even  Max,  was  allowed  to  criticise 
him.  Little  Johnny  had  found  a  pleasanter 
home  in  the  cabin  on  the  bluff  than  he  had 
ever  expected  to  live  in,  and  when  he  went  to 
bed  soon  after  dinner  his  heart  was  full  of 
happiness,  even  though  his  body  ached  worse 
than  it  ever  had  before.  He  was  very  tired 
and  soon  fell  asleep ;  and  the  children  went 
out-doors   so   as  not  to   disturb  him. 

"  I  don't  think  he  '11  eat  no  great  sight,"  said 
Max. 

"  He  'd  ought  ter,"  replied  Mollie. 

"  We  '11  make  him  eat,  long  as  we  has  the 
grub,"  said  Max.  "  Trouble  is,  we  mought  git 
out  o'  grub." 

"  Hain't  there  no  more  cars  ter  sweep  ? " 

"  Yes ;  but  the  p'liceman  said  as  how  I  wa'n't 
ter  be  seed  down  there  no  more.  He  said  as 
how  I  'd  steal  next  time,  if  I  did  n't  this,  an'  I'd 
better  make  myself  scarce." 
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"  He 's  a  mean  ol'  mud-turtle,"  answered  Mol- 
lie,  indignantly.  "  He  mought  a-knowed  as  how 
yer  wouldn't  do  nothin'  what  wa'n't  jist  right." 

"  But  I  did,  Mollie.  I  knowed  as  how  't  wa'n't 
'xactly  right  ter  help  boost  Johnny  ;  but  I  did  n't 
want  Tom  a-gabbin'  'bout  my  bein'  stingy  an' 
mean.  I  'd  ought  ter  guv  him  the  grand  go-by 
jist  as  soon  as  I  knowed  he  was  thunkin'  '  steal.' 
But  don't  yer  fret,  Mollie ;  I  '11  git  work  some- 
where," he  added  hastily,  seeing  how  sober  Mol- 
lie's  face  had  suddenly  become. 

"  'T  ain't  that,  Max.  I  was  thinkin'  how  if  yer 
goed  wrong,  this  fam'ly  would  n't  be  worth 
shucks.  Pa  an'  ma  wouldn't  like  us  if  they 
knowed  us  now,  —  that  is,  if  yer  is  wrong,  but  I 
don't  b'lieve  yer  is.  I'm  the  one  what  gits 
that  way.  Max,  does  yer  like  me  jist  as  much 
as  yer  did  afore  yer  knowed  ? " 

Mollie's  face  grew  red  as  she  asked  the  ques- 
tion, and  she  nervously  dug  her  foot  into  the 
light  snow  near  the  door.  The  affectionate  little 
girl  could  think  of  nothing  worse  than  to  lose  the 
love  of  those  around  her. 
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"  Knowed  what  ?  "  asked  Max. 

"  Knowed  what  I  telled  yer  'bout  lyin'  ter  yer 
'bout  the  wood." 

"  How  did  yer  git  so  much  wood,  Mollie  ? " 

Then  Mollie  told  the  story,  not  sparing  herself 
in  the  least. 

"  Why  did  n't  yer  want  me  ter  know  ?  "  asked 
Max. 

"  'Cause  I  wanted  yer  to  think  as  how  I  was 
the  smartest  gal  what  ever  was ;  an'  when  yer 
said  as  how  I  could  git  more  wood  nor  anybody 
else  could,  I  was  that  tickled  that  I  laughed 
an'  laughed  an'  laughed  all  in  my  inside." 

"  But  I  think  't  was  smart  fer  yer  ter  tell  stories 
an'  git  help.  Yer  was  hirin'  'em  to  help  yer,  an' 
I  could  n't  'a'  done  that  ter  save  my  life.  There 
hain't  many  folks  as  could,  an'  when  yer  could 
do  that  I  don't  see  no  sense  in  yer  lyin'.  Lyin' 
is  ornery  business,  Mollie ;  it  don't  pay." 

"  No,"  said  Mollie,  faintly.  Her  heart  was 
very  heavy  over  her  brother's  disapproval. 

"  Max  don't  know  how  it  is,"  she  thought, 
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"  'cause  there  hain't  no  lies  in  him.  I  wish  't  I 
knowed  somebody  what  had  been  full  o'  lies  an' 
got  shet  of  'em.  They  could  tell  me  how  ter 
git  ter  work  right." 

Max  spent  what  was  left  of  the  afternoon  in 
looking  for  work,  but  found  nothing  to  do ;  and 
when  he  went  home  that  night,  he  had  spent  all 
of  his  money  but  ten  cents  for  food  for  his  fam- 
ily. The  next  day  he  earned  five  cents,  and 
Johnny  gave  him  thirty-five  cents,  which  was  all 
the  money  he  had.  He  never  received  as  much 
as  Tom,  when  the  two  were  in  business  together, 
for  Tom  said  his  services  were  not  worth  so 
much. 

"  I  don't  like  ter  take  this,"  said  Max,  "  'cause 
yer  sick  an'  can't  earn  nothin'  now." 

"  If  yer  don't  take  it  I  '11  git  out  o'  here,"  an- 
swered Johnny.  "  I  hain't  goin'  ter  be  this  here 
way  long,  an'  when  I  gits  well  I  '11  help  yer  take 
care  o'  this  here  fam'ly." 

"  We  've  got  used  ter  hefty  eatin'  o'  late,"  said 
Max,  "  an'  it 's  hard  ter  let  up  now.    We  used  ter 
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git  'long  'thout  half  so  much,  an'  we  kin  ag'in,  if 
we  has  ter ;  but  I  guess  we  won't.  I  '11  git  a 
job  ter-day." 

A  heavy  snow-storm  set  in  that  afternoon, 
which  lasted  for  several  days,  during  which  Max 
found  nothing  to  do.  He  never  lost  courage, 
however,  and  every  time  he  came  home  from  his 
unsuccessful  search  he  whistled  "  Old  Grimes  " 
so  cheerily  that  Mollie  and  Johnny  declared  it 
sounded  almost  as  pretty  as  "  Nelly  Bly." 

One  day  there  were  only  two  slices  of  bread 
for  dinner  for  the  family  of  four,  and  not  one 
cent  of  money  with  which  to  buy  more.  It 
looked  very  dark  to  the  children,  and  even  Max 
came  near  losing  courage.  Johnny  cried  a  little. 
He  had  grown  very  pale  and  weak  during  the 
last  few  days,  and  cried  over  troubles  that  he 
would  have  borne  quietly  when  stronger.  Mol- 
lie was  beside  him  in  a  moment. 

"  Don't  feel  bad,  Johnny,"  she  said.  "  If  yer 
knowed  how  smart  Max  is,  yer  would  n't  cry. 
Look  at  me ;  I  hain't  cry  in'.     I  don't  like  ter  be 
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hungry  neither,  but  I  know  as  how  Max  '11  git 
work  afore  long." 

"  Course,"  said  Max,  so  encouraged  by  Mollie's 
words  that  he  forgot  how  nearly  he  had  come  to 
losing  hope.  "  Hain't  it  snowin'  like  mad,  I  'd 
like  ter  know?  An'  when  it's  done  snowin', 
hain't  there  piles  o'  walks  what 's  got  ter  be 
shovelled  off  an'  swept  ?  It  can't  snow  longer  'n 
ter-morrer,  an'  then  we  '11  have  sich  a  dinner  as 
will  s'prise  our  stummicks  awfully." 

Johnny  said,  "  Hooray,"  and  was  sure  that  he 
would  be  able  to  do  the  sweeping  the  next 
day  if  Max   did  the   shovelling. 

"I've  been  lyin'  round  loose  long  'nough," 
he  said.  "  It  don't  stand  ter  reasing  as  how 
I've  got  ter  be  this  here  way  much  longer;" 
and  he  looked  into  the  faces  of  his  friends  to 
see  if  they  agreed  with  him  as  heartily  as  their 
words  implied;  but  they  knew  little  of  sick- 
ness, and  had  very  little  idea  of  the  suffering 
Johnny  endured.  If  he  said  he  was  going  to 
be  well,  they  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 
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"  Hit  me  a  whack  on  my  back,  Max,"  pro- 
posed Johnny,  "  like  yer  did  yistidday,  only 
not  so  hard.  I  wants  ter  see  if  that  sore  place 
is  gittin'  weller."  But  when  Max  undertook 
to  do  as  he  was  told,  Johnny  shrank  away, 
and  put  up  his  hand  to  ward  off  the  blow. 

"  Yer  need  n't  whack  me,"  he  said ;  "  it 
makes  me  ache  jist  to  think  'bout  it.  Mebbe 
I  can't  help  yer  ter-morrer,  Max,  but  I  will  if  I 
kin.  I  know  I  '11  be  all  right  by  the  next  day, 
if  I  keeps  still  ter-day." 

Max  went  off  to  hunt  work  again,  and  Johnny 
tried  to  make  himself  comfortable  on  the  straw 
bed. 

"  Tell  more  'bout  them  fairies,  Mollie,"  he 
pleaded.  "  When  yer  talks  'bout  'em,  my  back 
seems  easier  like." 

"  Yer  hain't  fergittin'  as  how  it 's  all  lies, 
be  yer  ? "  asked  Mollie,  anxiously.  "  It  don't 
seem  quite  so  bad  to  tell  'em  if  yer  knows." 

Mollie  was  trying  very  hard  to  break  herself 
of  what  she  thought  a  bad  habit,     There  are 
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little  children  in  the  world  who  tell  really 
naughty  fibs  every  day,  and  who  think  it 
does  n't  matter  at  all  so  long  as  no  one  finds 
it  out ;  and  these  same  little  children  would 
think  themselves  greatly  superior  to  our  little 
Mollie  simply  because  they  happened  to  be  in 
different  circumstances.  We  have  our  private 
opinion  about  such  children,  have  n't  we,  little 
reader  ?  We  know  —  but  we  won't  tell  what 
we  know  just  yet. 

"1  hain't  fergittin',"  said  Johnny;  "but  lets 
pertend  they  hain't  lies  ag'in  ter-day.  I  like 
ter  pertend  they're  all  so,  jist  like  we  did 
yistidday." 

"  Waal,  onc't  there  was  a  time,"  began  Mol- 
lie, "  when  there  wa'n't  nothin'  but  fairies 
livin'  in  the  world,  'cept  a  great  big  giant 
what  et  up  all  the  fairies  he  could  git  a  hold 
of,  an'  a  mud-turtle  what  could  talk.  The 
mud-turtle  used  ter  git  the  fairies  ter  hop  on 
his  back ;  then  he  'd  give  'em  nice  long  rides, 
an'   they   had   more   fun    than    anybody    could 
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shake  a  stick  at.  The  giant's  name  was  Mister 
— Mister  —  Mister  Go-hunch -ker-whitten.  Funny 
I  couldn't  think  of  it  afore!  Waal,  this  Mr. 
Go-hunch-ker-whitten  used  ter  git  hungry  onc't 
every  week,  an'  that  was  Sunday  jist  at  noon, 
an'  he  wa'n't  worth  shucks  ter  hunt  grub  for 
hisself.  So  he  used  ter  say  to  the  mud-turtle 
what  was  named  Mr.  Scratch-gravel,  '  See  here, 
Scratchy,  ol'  boy,  if  yer'll  tote  a  couple  dozen 
fairies  down  this  way  ev'ry  Sunday  mornin', 
I  '11  rub  yer  back  with  a  salve  what  '11  make 
yer  live  allers.'  " 

"  What  kind  o'  salve  was  it  ? "  asked  Johnny, 
who  was  already  greatly  interested.  "  Let 's 
pertend  we  kin  git  some  of  it  ter  stop  the 
ache  in  my  back." 

"  All  right,"  answered  Mollie ;  "  but  say, 
Johnny,  let's  don't  have  the  rest  of  that  story 
now.  1  've  thunk  of  somethin'  what  is  jist 
splendiferous." 

And  she  whispered  the  new  idea  to  Johnny 
so  that  Granny  should  not  hear,  —  just  as  if  it 
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would  have  made  any  difference  even  if  Granny 
had  been  awake !  But  Mollie  liked  to  seem 
mysterious. 

"  What  yer  think  ? "  she  said  aloud,  as  she 
raised  herself  to  a  kneeling  posture  beside 
Johnny. 

"  Bully  ijee  ! "  said  he. 

"  Will  yer  take  care  o'  Granny  till  I  gits 
back?" 

"  Yer  bet ! "  he  answered. 

"  An'  yer  won't  tell  Max  ? " 

"Nop." 

"  All  right ;  I  won't  be  gone  no  longer  'n  I 
kin  help.  Now  tell  me  jist  where  ter  go  ; "  and 
again  the  two  children  whispered  together. 


11 
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CHAPTER   EIGHTH. 

Mollie  held  her  ragged  shawl  closely  around 
her  to  keep  out  the  snow  as  much  as  possible, 
and  made  her  way  down  to  the  mills.  When  she 
arrived  at  the  place  where  Johnny  had  told  her 
to  go,  she  looked  around  for  the  man  who  would 
answer  to  his  description  of  the  wheat-inspector. 

"  An  ornery -lookin'  feller  with  a  big  nose 
an'  squint  eyes,"  she  said  to  herself ;  "  I  guess 
he  hain't  got  here  yet." 

"For  whom  are  you  looking,  little  girl?" 
asked  a  kindly-looking  man  whom  she  had  no- 
ticed talking  to  a  big   policeman. 

"  For  an  ornery -lookin'  feller  with  a  big 
nose  an'  squint  eyes,"  she  replied  without 
thinking.  She  was  taken  by  surprise,  for  she 
had  not  expected  to  be  spoken  to,  and  her 
mind  was    so    busy    with  Johnny's    description 
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that  for  the  moment  she  could  think  of  noth- 
ing else. 

u  What  do  you  want  with  such  a  chap  as 
that?"  asked   the  gentleman,  greatly  amused. 

"  I  want  ter  talk  ter  him  'bout  Max.  I  want 
ter  ask  him  ter  make  that  p'liceman  behave 
hisself,  an'  let  Max  sweep  cars  ag'in.  We  're 
gittin'   awful  empty  up  at  our  house." 

The  two  men  exchanged  glances,  and  the  one 
who  had  begun  questioning  her  said, — 

"You'd  better  be  careful,  little  girl.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  very  policeman  you  are  talk- 
ing about." 

Mollie  cast  a  frightened  glance  into  the  big  po- 
liceman's face  ;  but  he  did  not  look  at  all  angry, 
and  she  felt  well  acquainted  with  him  in  a  moment. 

"  Don't  b'lieve  he 's  the  one,"  she  said ;  and 
the  laughter  in  her  dirty  little  face  made  her 
look  quite  attractive.  "  I  mean  a  bad  p'lice- 
man what  said  Max  could  n't  come  here  ter 
sweep  cars.  Max  never  stealed  one  single 
speck   o'  his  wheat.     He'd   ought  ter  knowed 
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it  when  Max  telled  him,  'cause  Max  don't 
never  lie.  He  says  as  how  it  don't  pay  ter 
lie,  an'  he  's  s'prised  at  me  'cause  I  do  it." 

"  Oh,  you  tell  lies,  do  you  ?  "  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  I  does  sometimes,"  acknowledged  Mollie. 
"  When  it 's  fairies  an'  giants  on'  things  I  does, 
an'  when  I  wants  Max  ter  think  as  how  I  'm 
powerful  smart  I  does ;  but  I  would  n't  lie  ter 
git  shet  of  a  lickin'." 

"  No,"  said  the  man,  looking  into  the  face 
turned  up  toward  his,  "  I  don't  believe  you 
would.  You  look  too  plucky  for  that.  And  so 
you  arc  looking  for  a  man  with  a  big  nose  and 
squint  eyes?     What  do  you  want  with  him  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  's  the  feller  what  says  if  the  wheat 
is  good  or  if  't  ain't  worth  shucks,"  explained 
Mollie.  "  Max  says  he 's  the  boss  o'  the  cars, 
an'  Johnny  says  as  how  he  thinks  he's  the 
boss   o'  the   whole   world." 

"Who  is  Johnny  ?"  asked  the  man. 

Mollie    wondered    why    the    men   looked   so 
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amused,  and  was  inclined  to  be  resentful.  She 
did  n't  see  anything  to  laugh  at,  and  believed 
they  were  making  fun  of  her.  She  was  a  little 
alarmed,  too,  for  she  feared  that  she  had 
nearly  betrayed  Johnny. 

"Johnny's  a  boy,"  she  answered  evasively. 
"'T ain't  him  I'm  talkin'  'bout,  but  Max. 
D'  yer  know  where  I  '11  find  that  feller  what 
has  a  big  nose  an' — " 

Something  in  the  man's  face  caused  a  dread- 
ful suspicion  to  come  into  Mollie's  mind. 

"  Say,"  she  gasped,  "  yer  —  yer  hain't  the 
feller,  be  yer  ?  " 

Both  men  laughed  heartily,  and  the  gentle- 
man addressed  told  her  that  he  was  the  very 
man  she  was  looking  for. 

"  Then  Johnny  did  n't  look  at  yer  right,"  she 
said  ;  "  I  think  as  how  yer  real  be-au-til'ul ! " 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  he  ;  "  that  makes 
me  feel  ever  so  much  better.  Now  what  can 
I  do  for  you?  Begin  at  the  beginning  and 
tell  me  the  whole  story." 
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Mollie  did  as  requested ;  and  the  two  men 
listened  attentively,  and  seemed  inclined  to  be- 
lieve her. 

"Max  did  wrong  to  help  lift  Johnny  into 
the  car,"  said  the  policeman. 

"  He  knows  it  now,  but  he  did  n't  think 
'bout  it  then,"  answered  Mollie.  "  He  won't 
never  do  it  no  more.  Can't  he  come  back  ? 
He  can't  git  no  work  anywheres  else,  an' 
we're  gittin'  hungry.  We  hain't  had  much 
grub  o'  late." 

"  Here,"  said  the  man,  holding  out  ten  cents, 
"  it 's  too  cold  weather  to  go  without  food ; 
take   this." 

Mollie  held  out  her  hand,  then  suddenly  drew 
it  back.  "  I  can't,"  she  said  ;  "  't  would  be 
jist  the  same  as  beggin',  an'  Granny  'd  a'most 
kill  me,  an'  so  would  Max.  Granny  said  as 
how  it  was  better  fer  folks  ter  die  than  't  was 
fer  'em  ter  beg.  We  kin  stand  it  till  ter-mor- 
rer,  an'  Max  '11  git  work  then." 

"  But  I  'm  not  giving  this  to  you,"   said  the 
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man,  "  I  'm  lending  it.  Max  can  pay  it  back 
when  he  has  it  to  spare.  Big  folks  often  bor- 
row of  each  other ;  don't  they  ? "  he  asked, 
turning  to  the  policeman ;  and  that  individual 
assured  Mollie  that  it  would  be  perfectly  proper 
for  her  to  borrow  the  money. 

"  Max  can  come  back  here  any  time,"  he 
added.  "  Tell  him  I  shall  not  touch  him  as 
long  as  he  behaves  himself." 

Mollie  jumped  up  and  down  in  her  delight, 
and  her  face  was  bright  with  smiles. 

"Yer  both  of  yer  better  nor  any  fairy  kings 
what  ever  was,"  she  said,  "  an  I  like  yer 
next  ter  Max  an'  Granny  an'  Johnny  an' 
my   doll." 

"  You  can  come  and  sweep  too,  if  you  want 
to,"  said  the  wheat-inspector  ;  "  you  can  sweep, 
can't  you  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mollie,  "  but  Granny  has  ter  be 
watched.  Mebbe  when  Johnny  gits  well,  I  '11 
come,  'cause  he  won't  dast  to,  for  fear  Tom  '11 
sell  him  ter  the  horsepittal  folks." 
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Then  Mollie  darted  away  like  a  little  gray- 
bird,  leaving  the  two  men  to  wonder  what  she 
meant. 

"She  is  a  strange  child,"  said  the  policeman. 

"And  a  very  bright  one,"  answered  the 
wheat-inspector.  "I'm  going  to  cultivate  her 
acquaintance,  if  she  comes  down  here  to  work. 
I  like  odd  children." 

Mollie  ran  a  little  distance,  then  stopped 
to  tie  her  ten-cent  piece  in  one  corner  of  her 
ragged  shawl,  fearing  to  lose  it  if  she  carried 
it  in  her  hand.  While  thus  engaged,  she  no- 
ticed a  little  girl  coming  toward  her,  carrying 
a  shaggy  little  dog  in  her  arms,  and  crying 
bitterly. 

"What  yer  here  fer?"  asked  Mollie,  look- 
ing at  the  daintily  dressed  child.  "  Yer  don't 
b'long  here  where  there  hain't  no  nice  houses." 

"  I  can't  find  my  mamma,"  answered  the 
child ;  and  big  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

"  Where  d'  yer  leave  her  ?"  asked  Mollie. 

"  At  the  big  store,"  replied  the  child.    "  Carlo 
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ran  away,  and  I  was  afraid  he  'd  be  lost  if  I 
didn't  get  him." 

"  Did  yer  tell  yer  ma  ?" 

"  I  did  n't  have  time  ;  Carlo  was  running 
away,  and  mamma  was  talking  with  the  clerk. 
Carlo  don't  know  anything  about  Minneapolis ; 
he  and  I  live  down  in  Lake  City." 

"  What  yer  up  here  fer  then  ? "  asked  Mollie. 

"  We  came  to  see  Aunt  Marjie.  Do  you 
know  where  auntie's  house  is  ? " 

"  If  yer  tells  me  the  number  an'  the  street, 
I  kin  find  it,"  said  Mollie. 

"  I  can't  think,"  replied  the  little  girl ;  and 
then  she  began  to  cry  again. 

"  Don't  do  that  right  here  where  ev'rybody  '11 
see  yer,"  said  Mollie.  "  Folks  '11  think  as  how 
I  've  been  lickin'  yer.  I  '11  run  away  an'  leave 
yer,  if  yer  don't  stop  cryin' ;  I  will,  sure  as 
shootin'." 

"  No,  no,  no !  "  sobbed  the  little  girl ;  "  don't 
leave  me,  please  don't ! "  and  she  cried  harder 
than  before. 
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Mollie  was  in  despair.  She  did  not  intend 
to  leave  the  child  alone,  "but  neither  did  she 
want  to  be  seen  walking  with  her  when  she 
was  crying. 

"  D'  yer  know  any  fairies  ? "  she  asked 
suddenly. 

The  child  looked  up  instantly,  and  smiled 
through  her  tears. 

"Uncle  Frank  tells  about  them,"  she  said. 
"  He  knows  lots  of  lovely  stories.  Who  tells 
you  stories  ? " 

"  Nobody ;  I  dreams  'em." 

"  All  about  fairies  and  giants  and  dwarfs  and 
Cinderella  and  Blue  Beard,  and  everything 
lovely  ? "  The  little  girl's  tears  were  dried 
now,  and  her  face  was  full  of  animation. 

"Not  'bout  Cindrilly  an'  Blue  Beard,  but  1 
dreams  all  the  other  things." 

"Every  night?" 

"  Yes,  afore  I  goes  ter  sleep,  an'  in  the  day 
when  I  gits  time  ter  shet  my  eyes." 

"  Can  you  dream  them  any  time  you  want  to  ?  " 
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"  Yep." 

"  You  must  be  a  very  nice  girl  to  have 
'round." 

"  Yes,  I  be,"  admitted  Mollie. 

"  What 's  your  name  'i " 

"  Mollie  Miller ;  what 's  yourn  ? " 

"Daisy  Joy  Gardiner.  If  I  go  home  with 
you,  will  you  dream  a  story  ? " 

"  Course.  I  've  got  one  started  fer  Johnny. 
1  '11  tell  yer  much  as  I  telled  him,  an'  then 
yer  kin  both  begin  even  on  the  hind  end  of 
it;"  and  Mollie  repeated  what  she  had  told 
Johnny  about  the  fairies  and  the  turtle  and 
the  giant. 

When  the  two  children  reached  the  Tenth 
Avenue  bridge,  Mollie  proposed  to  carry  Carlo 
down  the  long  flight  of  stairs. 

"  It 's  purty  slipp'ry  walkin'  here,"  she  said, 
"  an'  mebbe  yer  '11  fall  down  on  him  an'  squash 
him ; "  but  to  her  great  surprise,  Daisy  refused. 

"  I  would  rather  not,  Mollie,"  she  said  can- 
didly, "  'cause  I  'm  afraid  you  '11  get  him  dirty. 
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It 's  lots  of  work  to  keep  Carlo  nice  and  white, 
and  he  does  n't  like  to  be  washed." 

Mollie  turned  around  and  stared  at  the  little 
girl. 

"  Does  yer  scrub  that  dog  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Of  course.  He  would  n't  be  so  nice  and 
white  if  we  didn't." 

"  An'  yer  thinks  as  how  I  hain't  good  'nough 
ter  hold  a  dog  ? "  There  was  a  tone  of  bitter- 
ness in  Mollie's  voice  that  Daisy  could  not  fail 
to  detect. 

"You  are  plenty  good  enough,  Mollie,"  she 
explained,  "  but  you  're  very  dirty.  I  'd  like 
to  have  you  take  Carlo  if  you  had  a  clean 
apron  on,  for  my  arms  ache  awfully." 

Mollie  went  on  down  the  stairs  without  an- 
other word.  She  had  been  wishing  she  might 
hold  the  little  dog  ever  since  she  met  Daisy, 
and  had  not  offered  to  take  him  before,  be- 
cause  she  thought  Daisy  might  be  more  home- 
sick without  him.  She  was  very  sure  that  if 
she  had  a  dog  like  Carlo  she  should  want  to 
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hold  him  every  minute ;  but  to  learn  that 
Daisy  would  n't  give  him  up  although  her  arms 
ached,  because  she  was  afraid  his  white  coat 
would  become  soiled,  was  very  humiliating  to 
Mollie.  When  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  and  were  walking  side  by  side,  Mollie 
studied  Daisy  out  of  the  corner  of  her  eyes,  so 
as  not  to  attract  her  attention,  and  made  men- 
tal comparisons. 

"  I  never  thunk  about  it  afore,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  but  I  do  look  pizen,  that 's  a  fact." 

Daisy  asked  why  she  wore  the  long  black 
rag  tied  to  her  hat,  and  Mollie  told  about 
Beauty,  —  how  she  found  her  and  how  she  lost 
her. 

"Where  did  you  say  you  found  her?"  asked 
Daisy. 

"  Up  on  Lowry  Hill." 

Then  Daisy  jumped  right  up  and  down  in 
her  delight,  and  covered  Carlo's  nose  with 
kisses. 

"Oh,   that's  it!"    she    exclaimed.     "That's 
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the  very  place  where  Aunt  Marjie  lives ;  let 's 
go  there  this  very  minute." 

"  Why,  Lowry  Hill  is  an  awful  long  ways 
from  here,"  said  Mollie.  "  I  can't  go  till  I  've 
had  somethin'  ter  eat,  'cause  we  hain't  had 
much  fer  a  good  many  days.  Yer  never  could 
git  there  all  by  yer  own  self.  Come  with  me, 
an'  after  a  while  I'll  take  yer  home." 

There  was  nothing  else  for  Daisy  to  do,  so 
she  went  with  Mollie  without  a  word. 

Max  was  at  home  when  the  two  girls  arrived. 
He  had  found  a  little  work,  and  bought  two 
loaves  of  stale  bread,  and  a  little  pinch  of  tea 
for  Granny ;  and  the  two  boys  were  waiting 
very  impatiently  for  Mollie  to  come,  so  that 
they  could  all  break  their  long  fast  together. 
Johnny  had  proposed  eating  at  once,  but  Max 
would  not  hear  to  it. 

"  We  're  too  hungry  ter  be  trusted,"  he  said. 
"  We  mought  swaller  ev'ry  crumb  if  we  got 
started  onc't.  We'll  wait  fer  Mollie  ter  come 
an'  o-it  her  share." 
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Max  showed  greater  thoughtfulness  than 
many  little  brothers  would  have  shown,  even 
though  they  had  not  been  half  so  hungry; 
don't  you  think  so,  little  reader  \  Next  time 
you  have  something  nice  which  your  sister 
would  like  just  as  well  as  you  would,  stop, 
before  enjoying  it  alone,  and  ask  what  Max 
would  do  it  he  were  in  your  place. 

"  Oh,  Max ! "  exclaimed  Mollie,  joyfully.  "  I 
done  it !  1  done  it  up  brown !  Yer  kin  go 
back  ter  sweep  cars  an'  there  won't  nobody 
touch  yer." 

"  Hooray  !  "  exclaimed  Johnny.  "  1  knowed 
yer 'd  do  it,  Mollie.     Yer  kin  do  any  thin'," 

Max  went  up  to  Mollie  and  shook  hands 
solemnly. 

"  Much  obleeged  ter  yer,  Miss  Miller,"  he 
said,  bowing  low  with  one  hand  spread  over  that 
part  of  his  coat  which  he  thought  covered  his 
heart,  but  which  came  nearer  to  covering  his 
stomach.  "Yer  a  hustler,"  he  said,  —  "a  rat- 
tling  rip-roarin'   hustler   what   can't   be   beat." 
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Then  he  threw  both  arms  around  her,  and  made 
her  jump  up  and  down  and  round  and  round, 
while  he  kept  time  by  saying  "  Rig-jig-a-boom ; 
rig-jig-a-boom,"  in  his  heaviest  tone  of  voice, 
to  sound  as  nearly  as  possible  like  a  drum 
The  brother  and  sister  often  indulged  in  this 
sort  of  exercise  when  they  felt  the  need  of  ex- 
pressing unusual  delight  over  good  news.  They 
called  it  dancing.  This  time  the  news  was  so 
very  good  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  for  the  moment  they  entirely  forgot  the 
presence  of  a  stranger. 

"That  was  awfully  funny,"  said  Daisy, 
laughing,  when  they  stopped  to  get  a  long 
breath,  "  but  it  frightened  Carlo.  His  heart 
beat  as  fast  —  just  as  fast  as  a  hail-storm." 

Then  the  children  gave  their  attention  to  the 
new-comer. 

"  Have  n't  you  any  clean  place  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  a  look  of  disgust  on  her  face.  "  1  want 
to  put  Carlo  down  where  he  can  take  a  nap, 
and  I  want  to  sit  down  where  1  won't  get  my 
dress  dirty." 
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Mollie's  face  grew  very  red,  and  she  looked 
appealingly  at  Max. 

"  Put  the  leetle  dorg  in  Granny's  lap,"  he 
suggested.  "Her  apron  hain't  so  very  dirty. 
She  don't  work  like  Mollie  do." 

But  Daisy  was  afraid  of  Granny,  and  refused 
to  go  near  her,  or  to  let  Carlo  be  carried  there  ; 
and  finally  she  found  a  seat  on  one  corner  of 
Mollie's  bed  which  she  thought  less  objection- 
able than  any  other  place  in  the  house.  Max 
offered  her  a  slice  of  bread,  but  she  ate  very 
little  of  it,  and  Carlo  utterly  refused  it.  He 
seldom  ate  bread,  she  said ;  he  preferred  cake, 
but  if  he  must  eat  bread,  it  had  to  be  buttered 
on  both  sides.  As  for  herself,  she  had  never 
in  her  life  eaten  bread  without  butter,  and  she 
didn't  know  how  to  manage  without  a  table 
with  clean  dishes  on  it  and  a  clean  white 
table-cloth. 

"  We  used  ter  have  a  table,"  said  Max,  "  but 
Granny  had  ter  sell  it.  She  had  ter  sell  ev'ry- 
thin'    what   anybody    would   buy,   so 's    ter    git 
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bread.  We  had  a  table-cloth  too,  afore  mother 
died,  but  we  're  too  poor  now." 

"  Are  you  too  poor  to  have  water  too  ? " 
asked  Daisy.  "  I  should  think  you  'd  just  have 
to  wash  up  things  once  in  a  while." 

"  Mollie  don't  know  how,"  said  Max,  deter- 
mined to  defend  his  sister.  "  She  was  littler 
nor  me  when  the  folks  died,  an'  she  don't 
'member  much  'bout  how  they  did.  My 
mother  was  jist  as  clean  as  any  woman  what 
ever  lived." 

After  Mollie  had  finished  her  bread,  she 
told  Daisy  that  she  was  now  ready  to  take  her 
home. 

"  But  the  rest  of  the  story,"  said  Daisy,  — 
"  are  n't  you  going  to  tell  that  ? " 

"  I  can't  now,"  said  Mollie,  sadly.  "  Some- 
how I  feel  zif  all  the  stories  had  gone  out  o' 
me." 

Daisy  looked  greatly  disappointed.  "  I  've 
been  thinking  about  it  every  minute,"  she 
pleaded.     "  Could  n't   yon  tell  just  a  little  ?  " 
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"  No."  Mollie  shook  her  head  decidedly. 
"  I  would  if  I  could,  'cause  I  know  jist  how 
awful  'tis  not  ter  git  the  hind  end  of  a  dream 
what's  got  started.  When  it  comes  ter  me 
ag'in,  mebbe  I  '11  run  over  ter  yer  house  an' 
tell  yer." 

When  the  two  children  came  to  Lowry  Hill, 
Daisy  began  to  recognize  the  houses  along  the 
street,  and  soon  knew  exactly  where  she  was. 

"  There  is  auntie's  house,"  she  said.  "  You 
must  come  in  with  me,  you  know." 

"  Nop,"  answered  Mollie,  drawing  back.  "  I 
can't  do  it ;    I  'm  too  dirty." 

"  You  can  stand  up,  and  then  you  won't  hurt 
the  chairs,"  said  Daisy.  "  I  want  to  give  you 
some  clothes  for  your  doll.  I  have  lots  more 
than  I  need,  and  it's  perfectly  awful  for  you 
to  "let  the  poor  thing  go  naked  this  cold 
weather." 

"  She  hain't  naked,"  said  Mollie,  beginning 
to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  go  with  Daisy, 
even  though  she  was  too  dirty  to  hold  a  dog. 
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It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing  to  her  to  have 
a  real  dress  for  Fairy. 

"  That  old  handkerchief  don't  amount  to 
anything,"  answered  Daisy.  "  I  '11  give  her 
a  dress  and  two  petticoats  and  a  cloak  and  a 
flannel  wrapper." 

A  lady,  with  eyes  red  with  weeping,  had 
been  looking  out  of  the  window  of  the  pretty 
brown  house  for  many  long  hours,  and  when 
she  saw  the  two  little  girls  coming  up  the 
street,  she  said,  "  Oh,  my  baby  is  coming, 
my  little  Daisy  is  here  !  "  so  loudly  that  Mollie 
heard  her  before  she  climbed  the  steps.  Then 
the  door  flew  open,  and  ever  so  many  people  sur- 
rounded the  children.  The  lady  with  the  red 
eyes  caught  Daisy,  little  dog  and  all,  into  her 
arms,  and  kissed  her  and  cried  over  her,  and 
called  her  "  her  lost  darling."  A  big  man  pre- 
tended to  cough,  then  wiped  his  eyes,  and  said 
something  about  notifying  the  police  that  the 
lost  was  found.  Another  lady,  whom  Mollie 
thought   prettier   than    any  one    she    had    ever 
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seen,  took  hold  of  the  dirty  little  hand,  and 
drew  Mollie  close  to  her. 

"  Don't !  "  said  Mollie,  trying  to  get  away  from 
the  arm  which  was  thrown  around  her.  "  1  'm 
pizen,  I'll  spoil  yer;  I  hain't  fit  ter  be  teched, 
I'm  dirty  as  all  git  out."  Then  the  big  lump 
which  had  been  gathering  in  Mollie's  throat 
ever  since  she  had  found  out  that  she  was  too 
dirty  to  hold  a  dog,  grew  bigger  and  bigger, 
and  she  began  to  cry  right  out  loud. 

"  Bless  the  dear  little  heart  I"  said  the  lady, 
kindly  ;  and  she  kissed  Mollie  on  the  cheek  and 
forehead,  and  then  the  poor  child  cried  harder 
than  before.  She  had  a  dim  remembrance  of 
a  time  when  her  mother  used  to  hold  her  in 
her  arms  and  kiss  her,  and  Granny  used  some- 
times to  kiss  her  before  she  was  hurt,  and 
when  she  was  not  too  tired  to  think  of  it. 
Now  Mollie  realized  more  than  ever  how  home- 
sick she  had  been  for  her  mother.  After  a 
while  she  became  calmer,  and  then  the  lady 
began  to  ask  questions  about  Daisy,  where  she 
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had  found  her  and  how  she  managed  to  bring 
her  to  the  right  house.  By  this  time  Daisy- 
was  sure  she  had  her  own  mother  again,  and 
everything  was  all  right,  and  she  began  to 
grow  communicative. 

'*  Oh,  mamma  ! "  she  said,  "  can't  we  wash 
Mollie  and  take  her  home  with  us  ?  She  has 
n't  any  mother  at  her  house,  and  she  lives  in 
the  dirtiest  place  you  ever  saw,  with  an  awful 
old  woman,  and  two  dirty  boys  that  don't 
know  anything !  " 

"Max  do!"  exclaimed  Mollie,  with  flashing 
eyes.  "  Max  knows  a  heap  more  'n  yer  do.  1 
hate   yer  I    I  'm   goin'    now." 

"  Wait,  dear ! "  The  detaining  arm  was  thrown 
around  Mollie's  waist  again.  "  Daisy  did  n't 
mean  to  be  rude.  She  likes  you,  and  would 
like  to  have  you  live  with  her." 

"  She  said  as  how  I  was  too  dirty  ter  hold 
her  dorg.  I  guess  1  'm  good  as  a  dorg,  if  I 
be  dirty;"  and  Mollie's  eyes  filled  with  tears 
again. 
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"  I  did  n't  want  her  to  get  Carlo  dirty,  'cause 
he  cries  when  he 's  washed,"  said  Daisy,  look- 
ing greatly  troubled.  "  I  want  her  to  hold 
Carlo,  mamma.  Won't  you  put  a  clean  apron 
on  her  so  she  can?" 

"  You  find  a  suit  of  Daisy's,"  suggested  the 
lady  who  was  holding  Mollie,  "  and  I  '11  take 
her  to  the  bath-room." 

Before  Mollie  realized  what  was  happening, 
she  found  herself  in  a  great  tub  of  warm 
water,  in  a  pretty  room  which  she  said  was 
as  warm  as  summer.  Her  old  clothes,  all  but 
her  shoes,  were  bundled  together,  and  given  to 
a  girl  with  a  white  apron  on,  who  was  told  to 
throw  them  into  the  furnace.  Then  Mollie  was 
rubbed  dry  with  a  soft  towel,  and  then  she 
was  sprayed  with  something  which  smelled 
just  like  the  wild  roses  she  loved  to  find  in 
the  summer.  After  that  she  was  dressed  in  a 
pretty  suit,  and  her  hair  was  curled,  and  when 
she  stood  before  the  long  mirror  she  did  n't 
know  herself   at   all. 
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"  Is  n't  she  purty  !  "  she  said,  before  she  real- 
ized that  she  was  looking  at  her  own  reflec- 
tion ;  and  then  the  ladies,  who  had  come  to 
look  at  her,  all  laughed. 

"  She  is  very  pretty,"  said  Daisy's  mamma 
to  the  lady  who  had  bathed  Mollie.  "  Marjie, 
is  n't  she  just  such  a  child  as  you  have  been 
wanting  ?  " 

"  A  little  larger,"  replied  the  lady  spoken  to, 
"  but  I  'm  quite  drawn  toward  her.  Mollie, 
dear,"  and  she  turned  to  the  child,  who  had 
Carlo  in  her  arms  and  was  loving  him  to  her 
heart's  content,  while  Daisy  hunted  for  the 
garments  which  were  to  be  sent  to  Fairy, — 
"  Mollie  dear,  how  would  you  like  to  stay  here 
always,  and  be  my  little  girl  ? " 

"  Oh,  splendiferous  !  "  began  Mollie.  Then 
she  hesitated,  and  the  bright  look  died  out  of  her 
face.  "  I  could  n't,"  she  said  seriously,  —  "I 
could  n't  do  it  no  way  -yer  could  fix  it.  I  've 
got  ter  look  after  Granny  while  Max  is 
workin'." 
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"  What  ails  Granny  ?  Why  can't  she  look 
after  herself  ?  " 

"  She  hain't  quite  right  scnce  she  failed  down. 
She'd  git  herself  all  burned  up,  if  we  didn't 
look  out.  Besides,  I  could  n't  leave  Max.  I 
guess  I  'd  up  an'  die  if  I  could  n't  see  Max 
ev'ry  day.     I  've  got  ter  go  now." 

Mollie  began  to  be  nervous.  She  was  afraid 
she  might  be  detained  against  her  wish,  and 
Max  would  be  worried  about  her. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  little  Mollie,  I  want  to 
tell  you  something;"  and  the  detaining  arm 
was  held  out  toward  her. 

"  It 's  gittin'  dark,"  she  said.  "  Don't  keep 
me  here,  lady.  Yer  '11  be  sorry  if  yer  does, 
'cause  I  'm  a  mighty  bad  gal.  I  lies  faster  'n 
a  horse  kin  trot." 

The  lady  laughed.  "  Of  course  I  shall  not 
keep  you  if  you  do  not  want  to  stay,"  she 
said.  "  I  only  wanted  to  ask  you  where  you 
live.  I  may  want  to  go  to  see  you  some  time, 
and  take  you  something  nice." 
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"Granny  too?"  asked  Mollie,  "an'  Max  an"1 
Johnny  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  lady,  "  I  '11  take  some- 
thing for  each.  Now  tell  me  just  where  to 
find-  you." 

When  Mollie  had  mentioned  Johnny's  name, 
a  new  thought  came  into  her  busy  brain.  If 
the  lady  came  to  their  house  and  saw  him, 
might  she  not  tell  the  "  horsepittal  man  "  about 
him  ? 

"  'T  ain't  nowise  likely  she  'd  do  that,"  she 
thought ;  and  then,  "  But  p'r'aps  she  don't  know 
how  wicked  them  horsepittal  folks  be.  Tom 
tellcd  Johnny  as  how  folks  went  there  'spectin' 
ter  git  well.  No,  I  must  n't  tell  no  one  till 
Johnny  gits  well." 

"  Why  don't  you  answer,  dear  ?  "  asked  the 
lady,  wondering  at  Mollie's  silence  and  the 
perplexity  in  her  face. 

"  I  can't,"  said  Mollie. 

"  Can't  tell  me  where  you  live  ? " 

"  Nop,  not  now.  Mebbe  I  will  some  day. 
Where 's  my  shawl  ?  " 
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"  That  was  burned  up  with  the  rest  of  your 
old  clothes.  You  are  to  wear  this  nice  cloak 
now." 

To  the  great  surprise  of  the  ladies,  Mollie 
burst  into  tears,  instead  of  looking  pleased  as 
they  thought  she  would. 

"  Why,  dear  child,  what  is  the  trouble  ?"  they 
asked.     "  Don't  you  like  the  cloak  ? " 

"  Yes,"  sobbed  Mollie  ;  "  but  I  fergot  ter  give 
the  ten  cents  ter  Max,  an'  't  was  tied  up  in 
the  shawl,  an'  the  man  lent  it,  an'  Max '11 
have  ter  pay  it  jist  the  same." 

"Oh,  I'll  give  you  another  ten-cent  piece," 
answered  the  lady ;  "  that  is  not  worth  cry- 
ing about." 

"  Won't  that  be  jist  the  same  as  beggin'  ? " 
asked  Mollie.     "  Max  an'  me,  we  don't  beg." 

"  It  won't  be  at  all  like  begging,"  answered 
the  lady,  looking  greatly  pleased  over  Mollie's 
independence.  "  I  owe  you  this  money,  dear, 
because  I  had  no  right  to  burn  your  shawl 
without  asking  your  permission." 
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"  That 's  so ! "  replied  Mollie,  taking  the 
proffered  dime  ;  "  yer  was  powerful  careless,  or 
yer  'd  been  more  careful !     Where 's  my  hat  ? " 

A  pretty  cap  was  brought  out,  and  placed 
on  her  head  ;  and  the  ladies  were  again  sur- 
prised at  her  evident  lack  of  appreciation. 
She  took  off  the  cap  and  held  it  on  her  hand  ; 
then  she  glanced  into  the  face  of  the  lady  who 
had  been  so  kind  to  her,  and  her  own  face 
grew  very  red. 

"My  —  my  —  mournin'  veil,"  she  stammered, 
"it  hain't  here.  Max  guv  it  ter  me,  an' — an' 
—  I  don't  think  as  how  —  I  'm  feared  I  'd  feel 
lonesome  'thout  it,  'cause  I  don't  want  ter 
fergit   my   darlin'    Beauty." 

"  Beauty  was  her  doll ;  she  broke  it,"  ex- 
plained Daisy ;  and  Daisy's  mamma  took  a 
black  veil  of  her  own  and  pinned  it  to  Mol- 
lie's  cap. 

"There,"  she  said  to  the  delighted  child, 
"  it  is  n't  exactly  a  mourning  veil,  but  I  think 
it  is  just  as  good." 
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"  It 's  a  truly  veil  !  "  exclaimed  Mollie.  "  My 
Beauty  'd  be  glad  I  mashed  her  all  ter  pieces 
if  she  could  see  this."  Then  Mollie  bade  her 
new  friends  good-by,  and  went  away  after 
promising  to  make  them  another  visit  before 
long. 

"I  must  find  out  where  that  child  lives," 
said  Daisy's  Aunt  Marjie ;  "  I  shall  never  be 
satisfied  until  I  have  her  for  my  own." 

"  Then  can  she  come  to  visit  me  ? "  asked 
Daisy.  "  I  do  want  to  hear  the  rest  of  that 
story."  Then  she  told  her  auntie  the  story 
Mollie  had  begun,  and  how  the  queer  little  girl 
dreamed  lots  of  such  stories  in  the  daytime 
when  she  wasn't  asleep. 
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CHAPTER   NINTH. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  Mollie  reached  home ; 
and  Max,  who  had  been  worrying  about  her, 
was  greatly  pleased  when  he  heard  her  quick 
steps  near  the  door. 

"  Got  the  candle  lit,  Max  ? "  she  asked,  open- 
ing the  door  a  little  way. 

"Hello,  Mollie!  got  back?  Why  don't  yer 
come  in  ? " 

"  Can't  till  yer  lights  the  candle,"  answered 
Mollie,  holding  the  door  nearly  shut. 

"  Why  can't  yer  ? "  asked  Max,  going  to- 
ward the  door. 

"  Oh,  Max,  don't  come ! "  pleaded  Mollie, 
getting  a  firmer  hold  on  the  door-latch. 
"  Please  light  the  candle,  an'  let  Johnny  hold 
it,  an'  light  a  bit  o'  pine  fer  yerself.  I'm 
goin'   ter   s'prise   yer   like   all   git   out ! " 
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Max  did  as  requested,  and  the  little  room 
was  soon  ablaze  with  light;  then  Mollie  stepped 
inside,  closed  the  door,  and  slowly  circled 
around   before    the   astonished   boys. 

"Great  geewhillikins  an'  leetle  fishes!"  ex- 
claimed Max,  slowly  ;  "  I  never  thunk  as  how 
yer  could  look  like  that,  Mollie !  Why,  yer 
beats  Daisy  all  holler !  Yer  the  bloomin'est 
gal  I  ever  seed/  What  yer  think  o'  that, 
Johnny  ?  Hain't  she  the  finest  gal  what  ever 
was  ?  " 

"  She  beats  the  Dutch ! "  said  Johnny,  in 
a  tone  of  the  greatest  admiration ;  and  Mollie's 
cup  of  happiness  was  nearly  as  full  as  it 
would   hold. 

The  children  were  too  much  excited  to 
think  of  supper  for  fully  fifteen  minutes ;  and 
when  Mollie  handed  the  dime  to  Max  and  told 
him  all  about  it,  the  supper-hour  was  put  off 
five  minutes  longer. 

"Mollie,"  said  Max,  "I  think  as  how  I'll 
git  rich,  now  I  kin  sweep  cars  ag'in  ;  an'  when 
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I  does,  yer  goin'  ter  have  purty  dresses  all 
the   time." 

"An'  have  her  hair  done  all  wiggly,  like 
it  is  now  ? "  asked  Johnny,  with  an  approv- 
ing  nod   toward   Mollie's    curls. 

"  She  don't  need  money  ter  huy  hair,"  re- 
plied Max.  "  I  don't  see  why  yer  don't  fix 
yer   hair   that   way    allers,   Mollie." 

"Never  tlmnk  'bout  it,"  answered  Mollie, 
"  an'  the  comb 's  lost,  I  guess.  I  hain't  seed 
it   fer    a   long   time." 

"  I  '11    git   a    new   one,"    said   Max. 

"  I  'd  like  some  o'  the  smelly  stuff  she  put 
on  me,  an'  a  leetle  shooter  ter  put  it  on 
with,"  said  Mollie.  "  I  'd  like  ter  smell  this 
here   way    all   the   time." 

"  I  '11  git  that,  too,  when  I  gits  rich,"  said 
Max. 

"  It  was  awful  nice  at  that  house,  Max. 
The  lady  wanted  me  ter  stay  an'  be  her  gal. 
She  was  downright  sot  'bout  it  too.  Onc't 
I  thunk  as  how  I  wa'n't  goin'  ter  git  away, 
no   way   I   could   fix   it." 
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"  What  did  yer  tell  her  ? " 

"  I  telled  her  I  could  n't  do  it  no  way, 
'cause  I  couldn't  leave  you  an'  Granny  an' 
Johnny." 

"  Hooray ! "  exclaimed  Johnny,  a  pleased 
smile    lighting   up   his   pale   face. 

"  Would  yer  like  ter  stay  there,  Mollie  ? " 
asked   Max. 

Mollie  hesitated  a  moment,  then  answered 
truthfully,  — 

"  Not  when  the  rest  is  here.  I  'd  like  it  if 
we   had   nice    things,   though." 

"We'll  have  'em,  Mollie.  I'll  git  'em  fer 
yer  some  day,  if  I  has  ter  bust  myself  a- 
doin'   it." 

"  I  '11  help,"  said  Johnny,  trying  to  get  in 
a  position  that  would  be  easier  on  his  back. 

"When  yer  gits  well,  yer  kin,"  replied  Mix. 
"  Yer  hain't  goin'  ter  work  till  yer  gits  done 
achin',  jist  as  long  's  we  has  a  piece  o' 
bread." 

"That  makes  me  think,"  said  Mollie.    "The 

13 
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lady  said  if  I'd  tell  her  where  our  house  is, 
she  'd  come  an'  see  us  an'  bring  us  all  some- 
thin'  nice." 

"  Did   yer   tell  ? "    asked   Johnny,   quickly. 

"  'Course  not,"  answered  Mollie,  with  a  laugh. 
"  S'pose  I  want  ter  sell  yer  ter  the  horse- 
pittal   man  ?  " 

"Mebbe   Daisy '11   tell,"    he   said. 

"She  don't  know  'nough.  I  thunk  o'  that," 
answered  Mollie ;  and  Johnny  breathed  a  sigh 
of   relief. 

After  supper  he  lay  down  on  the  bed  again 
and  Max  rubbed  his  back  to  make  it  feel 
easier.  Max  considered  it  one  of  his  duties 
to  rub  Johnny's  back,  and  when  he  was  in 
the  house  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  that 
way.  It  afforded  him  real  pleasure  to  make 
his  friend  more  comfortable  even  for  a  little 
while. 

"  Ter  think  as  how  I  licked  yer ! "  he  said 
pitifully,  as  he  rubbed  his  fingers  along  the 
bony   back.     "  I   hate   myself  —  " 
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But  Johnny  interrupted.  "  Don't,  Max  !  "  he 
said ;  "  I  'd  ruther  yer  'd  lick  me  ag'in  than 
hear  yer  talk  like  that.  Yer  the  best  feller 
what   ever   was,   'ceptin'    Mollie." 

Mollie   was   clearing   the   dishes    away. 

"  I  'm  goin'  ter  wash  'em  ter-night,"  she 
said,  "  an'  ter-morrer  this  house  is  goin'  ter 
git  scrubbed.  Max,  I  felt  powerful  meachin' 
when  yer  telled  Daisy  as  how  I  did  n't  'mem- 
ber. I  do  'member,  some.  I  could  make  this 
house  cleaner,  only  I  never  thunk  as  how  I 
ought  ter.  I  could  make  it  so  clean  that  it 
wouldn't  hurt  the  cleanest  dorg  what  ever 
was  !  " 

The  next  day  Max  went  to  the  mills,  and 
Mollie  went  to  work  with  a  will.  She  knewT 
much  less  than  she  thought  she  did  about 
housekeeping,  but  she  meant  to  do  her  best, 
and  expected  to  accomplish  a  great  deal.  She 
succeeded  in  removing  some  of  the  dirt  from 
the  floor  and  windows  of  the  little  house,  and 
in    nearly    ruining    her    pretty   new   suit.     She 
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came  very  near  crying  about  that  when  Max 
came  home  at  night  and  noticed  her  soiled 
dress  at  once. 

"  Now  I  can't  go  back  an'  see  'em  ag'in," 
she  said.  "  They  telled  me  ter  come,  an'  I 
said  as  how  I  would,  an'  I  wanted  ter ;  but 
I  don't   want   'em   ter   see   this   dress." 

"  Don't  cry,  Mollie,  I  '11  git  yer  a  new  dress 
in  jist  a  little  while,"  said  Max.  "  I  seed  some 
cloth  'bout  like  that  in  one  o'  the  stores  ter- 
night,  an'  some  day  I  '11  buy  it,  an'  yer  kin 
sew  it  up,  an'  nobody  won't  know  as  how  't  ain't 
the  same  as  yer  've  got  on  now." 

"  I  don't  know  how  ter  make  a  dress,  Max," 
said  Mollie.  "  I  tried  ter  make  one  out  o'  this 
hanclkercher  fer  Fairy,  an'  look  here!"  and 
she  showed  him  the  red  cotton  handkerchief, 
now  a  bundle  of  queer-shaped  bits  and  utterly 
useless. 

"  Don't  look  much  like  a  dress,  fer  a  fact," 
said  Max,  trying  not  to  laugh,  for  he  saw  that 
Mollie  was  really  grieved  over  her  failure. 
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"  Max,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  'mount  ter  shucks  ! 
I  can't  do  nothin'.  I  worked  all  day,  an'  I 
can't  make  this  house  look  decent ;  't  ain't 
clean  'nough  fer  the  measliest  dorg  what  ever 
was !  I  can't  fix  my  hair,  nuther,  an'  I  can't 
make  Johnny  feel  good  like  yer  kin,  an'  I 
can't  earn  money.  I  hain't  wuth  shucks,  an' 
I  wish  I  'd  up  and  die."  Then  Mollie  broke 
down   and   began   to   cry. 

Max  was  puzzled.  He  seldom  saw  Mollie 
like  this.  It  didn't  seem  right  for  her  to  cry 
or  fret.  He  always  thought  of  her  as  laugh- 
ing, and  telling  pretty  dreams,  and  playing 
tricks  on  him.  He  was  n't  sure  that  he  liked 
this  new  Mollie  as  much  as  he  did  the  old  one. 

"  Mollie,"  he  said  seriously,  "  what 's  got 
inter  yer?  I'll  be  blamed  if  I  kin  tell.  Yer've 
cried  mighty  permiscuous  o'  late,  an'  't  ain't 
like  yer.  Be  yer  ailin',  or  has  them  'rister- 
cratic  folks  sot  yer  inter  the  dumps  ? " 

"  I  wants  ter  be  like  other  gals  is,"  sobbed 
Alollie,  "  an'  I  wants  ter  work  like  nice  womans 
do,  an'  I  can't  do  nothin'." 
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"  Yer  kin  dream  awful  nice  things,"  said  Max, 
"  an'  1  think  that 's  jam  up  splendiferous." 

"  But  it  don't  'mount  ter  shucks,  an'  T  hain't 
fit  ter  hold  a  dorg  jist  the  same.  I  wish 't 
Granny  'd  git  well.  Mebbe  she  'd  show  me 
how  ter  do  things." 

"  The  boss  an'  I  had  a  confab  ter-day,"  said 
Max,  changing  the  subject  somewhat  abruptly. 
Mollie  still  continued  sobbing. 

"  We  talked  'bout  a  good  many  things," 
continued  Max,  getting  up  from  his  chair  and 
going  over  to  Johnny,  to  rub  the  aching  back, 
"an'  we  talked  'bout  Mollie." 

"  What  did  yer  say  ? "  asked  Johnny. 

"  The  boss  said  as  how  she  was  a  mighty 
peart  gal.  He  asked  me  if  I  'd  give  her  ter 
him." 

The  sobbing  ceased  now,  but  Mollie  still 
kept  her  eyes   covered. 

"  What  did  yer  tell  him  ? "  asked  Johnny. 

"  I  telled  him  I  could  n't  git  'long  'thout  her 
no  wav  I  could  fix  it.     I  said  as  how  I  would 
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n't  never  mount  ter  nothin'  if  't  wa'n't  fer 
her,  an'  —  Hold  on,  Moll !  don't  yer  choke  a 
feller  ter  death!" 

Mollie  had  rushed  to  her  brother,  and  thrown 
both  arms  around  his  neck. 

"  Oh,  Max  ! "  she  said,  "  I  will  know  some- 
thin'  afore  I  stop  try  in',  see  if  I  don't !  I  'm 
goin'  ter  be  ev'rythin'  yer  pertendin'  I  be." 

"  Choke  a  feller,  will  yer  ? "  exclaimed  Max, 
trying  to  throw  the  blanket  over  Mollie's  head ; 
and  in  the  rough-and-tumble  frolic  that  ensued, 
Mollie  found  her  bright  fairy  again,  and  hap- 
piness reigned  in  the  little  home. 

"  I  buyed  some  linyment  ter-day,"  said  Max, 
taking  a  little  bottle  from  his  pocket,  while 
Mollie  flew  around  to  get  supper.  "  I  seed  as 
how  yer  back  was  swellin'  a  leetle,  Johnny, 
an'  the  drugstore  man  telled  me  this  was 
mighty  good  fer  swellin's.  Turn  over,  an'  I  '11 
pour  some  on." 

"  Don't,"  said  Johnny,  with  a  little  shriek  of 
pain   as   Max    started   to   roll    him   over.     "  It 
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hurts  ter  git  over  that  way.  I  sits  up,  an* 
then  I  kin  git  over  easier." 

"  How  'd  this  suit  yer  ?  "  asked  Max,  lifting 
the  thin  form  into  his  arms  and  laying  it 
gently  down  on  the  other  side. 

"  Oh,  Max,"  and  a  smile  brightened  up  the 
patient  face,  "  that  was  jist  hunky-dory !  It 
did  n't  hurt  a  speck." 

"  Whenever  yer  wants  ter  git  turned  over, 
tell  this  here  great  Minnesoty  turnist,"  said 
Max,  hitting  his  chest  a  vigorous  blow.  "  Three 
flop-overs  fer  a  nickle ;  one  flop-over  free." 

"  I  '11  take  one  ter  time,  please,  mister,"  said 
Johnny,  laughing. 

"  How  has  Granny  been  ter-day  ? "  asked 
Max,  turning  to  the  old  lady,  who  sat  smiling 
in  her  chair. 

"  Better,"  answered  Mollie.  "  She  allers 
seems  better  when  she  has  'nough  ter  eat.  I 
guess  she'll  git  well  now." 

"  I  earned  big  money  ter-day,"  said  Max. 
"  While  the  boss  was  talkin'   ter  me,  he  kept 
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foolin'  with  one  o'  the  brooms,  an'  afore  he 
knowed  what  he  was  up  ter  he  'd  got  a  big 
pile  o'  wheat.  I  telled  him  'bout  it,  but  he 
would  n't  take  nothin'  fer  it.  He  said  as  how 
't  wa'n't  wuth  fussin'  'bout,  but  it  helped  me 
right  smart." 

"  How  much  did  yer  git  ?  " 

"  A  dollar,"  answered  Max,  trying  to  look  as 
if  that  were  an  every-day  occurrence. 

"  A  dollar !  "  exclaimed  both  children. 

"  Yes.  The  boss  had  some  wheat  what  he 
had  sweeped  one  day  when  nobody  wa'n't 
there  ter  do  it,  an'  he  said  as  how  I  could 
have  it  if  I  'd  lug  it  off.  He  'd  got  tired  o' 
seem'  it  lay  in'  round.     I  lugged  it." 

"  Yer  bet !  "  answered  Johnny,  approvingly. 

"  What 's  more,  I  hain't  got  a  cent  left," 
said  Max. 

"  Lost  it  ? "  asked  Mollie. 

"  Nop,  spent  it." 

"  What  fer  ? " 

"  How^s  yer  back,  Johnny?" 
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"  Oh,  it  feels  gooder  'n  it  has  ter-day.  Yer 
don't  need  ter  rub  no  more." 

Max  stood  up  and  stretched  himself,  for  he 
had  grown  tired  in  the  cramped  position  he 
was  obliged  to  assume  when  rubbing  Johnny's 
back,  and  the  two  children  looked  at  him  with 
an  eager  curiosity  that  he  found  very  gratify- 
ing. He  began  whistling  "  Nelly  Bly,"  as  if 
from  force  of  habit,  and  sauntered  lazily  to- 
wards the  door. 

"  Don't  yer  foller  me,"  he  said,  as  he  opened 
the  door  and  let  himself  out ;  and  Mollie  and 
Johnny  looked  at  each  other  with  almost  breath- 
less expectation.  In  a  moment  the  door  was 
pushed  open  again,  and  Max  entered,  carrying  a 
wooden  rocking-chair  on  his  head,  which  he  set 
down  right  in  front  of  Granny. 

"  My  chair,  Brother  John !  "  she  said  quickly  ; 
and  a  brighter  look  came  into  the  old  face. 

"Course  it  is,  you  ol'  darlin' !  "  said  Max, 
putting  Granny  into  the  chair.  "  I  got  it  at 
the  same  store  yer  selled  it  at.     Don't  she  look 
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nice  in  it,  an'  hain't  it  splendiferous  'cause  she 
knowed  it  ?" 

It  seemed  as  if  that  chair  was  all  that  was 
needed  to  make  the  Miller  family  the  very 
happiest  family  in  Minneapolis.  Granny  was 
carried  to  the  barrel,  chair  and  all,  by  her  ex- 
cited grandchildren,  and  acted  so  contented 
with  the  chair,  which  she  had  sat  in  many 
years  before  her  boy  died  and  she  was  obliged 
to  sell  it  to  get  bread  for  his  children,  that 
the  two  grandchildren  loved  her  more  dearly 
than  ever,  and  Johnny  loved  her  because  they 
did. 

"  Just  think  how  't  would  been  if  Granny 
had  n't  liked  it ! "  said  Max.  "  'T  would  'a  'been 
seventy-five  cents  throwed  plumb  away ; "  and 
Mollie  looked  quite  serious  at  thought  of  it. 

"  It 's  nice  ter  have  a  granny  as  likes  things," 
she  said,  printing  a  very  loud  kiss  on  Granny's 
wrinkled  cheek. 

"  Golly ! "  said  Max,  covering  his  ears  with 
his  hands,   "  it 's   a  wonder  yer  had  n't  made 
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a  hole  ill  her  face ; "  and  then  all  the  children 
laughed  so  heartily  that  they  nearly  choked  on 
the  dry  bread  they  were  eating. 

"  Who 's  that  ? "  said  Johnny,  suddenly ;  and 
his  pale  face  became  a  shade  paler. 

"  Who 's  what  ?  "  asked  Max. 

"  I  seed  somebody  lookin'  inter  the  winder," 
replied  Johnny,  in  a  whisper.  "  Mebbe  it 's 
Tom  come  with  the  horsepittal  folks." 

Max  went  to  the  window,  but  could  see  no 
one. 

"  Shucks,"  he  said,  "  yer  dreamin',  Johnny. 
There  hain't  no  one." 

"  I  seed  some  one,"  persisted  Johnny.  "  He 
looked;  then  jumped  back  like  lightnin'." 

"  Waal,"  said  Max,  "  yer  don't  have  no  call 
ter  git  feared.  If  it's  Tom,  he  can't  git  yer. 
I  licked  him  onc't,  an'  if  he  wants  more  lick- 
in's  an'  bigger  ones,  he  kin  lay  one  o'  his  hands 
on  yer,  an'  he  '11  git  all  he  wants." 

"  There  't  is  ag'in !  "  whispered  Johnny  ;  and 
this  time  Max  saw  the  face  at  the  window. 
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"Who  be  yer?"he  shouted,  running  to  the 
door  and  throwing  it  wide  open,  "  Come  here 
till  I  lick  yer  like—" 

"  Like  what  ?  "  asked  the  stranger,  catching 
Max  suddenly  in  his  arms  and  standing  him 
on  his  head. 

"  Who  be  yer  ? "  gasped  Max,  kicking  and 
struggling  to  get  away. 

"  Guess  !  "  said  the  stranger,  standing  Max 
on  his  feet  again,  and  looking  at  him  with 
laughing  eyes. 

"  Hain't  yer  Ned  ? "  asked  Mollie,  timidly  ; 
"yer  looks  a  heap  like  Max ." 

"  I  'm  Ned,  little  Mollie,  sure  as  you  live ! " 
and  the  big  boy  caught  the  little  sister*.in  his 
arms  and  gave  her  a  regular  bear's  hug.  "  How 
are  you,  Granny?"  he  said,  turning  to  the 
grandmother  next.  "Why,  what's  the  matter 
with  Granny  ?  Is  she  sick  ?  Granny,  don't 
you  know  Ned  ?  " 

"Granny  got  hurted,"  explained  Max,  "an' 
she  hain't  been  jist  right  sence." 
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"Where's  father  and  mother?"  asked  Ned, 
"and  —  and —  Why,  Max,  what  ails  the 
house  ?  Where 's  all  the  furniture  ?  What 
makes  it  so  dirty  here  ?  " 

"  Father  an'  mother,  they  died  long  ago," 
answered  Max. 

"  Dead  !  and  I  never  knew  it ! "  Ned  put 
his  head  in  Granny's  lap  and  sobbed  like  a 
child. 

"  Yer'd  'a'  knowed  it  if  yer'd  been  here,"  re- 
plied Max,  not  meaning  to  reproach  his  brother, 
but  the  words  went  home. 

"  I  'm  a  sneak,  Max,"  Ned  answered,  raising 
his  head,  "  but  I  did  n't  mean  to  be.  When  T 
ran  away  from  home,  I  didn't  realize  what  I 
was  doing.  I  was  angry  with  father  because 
he  had  punished  me,  and  I  thought  of  nothing 
else.  I  was  sorry  the  next  day,  but  I  was  too 
proud  to  come  home  and  take  the  punishment 
I  deserved.  Then  I  thought  if  I  could  go  to 
the  Black  Hills  and  get  rich,  then  come  home 
and  buy  the  pretty   home    father    and    mother 
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were  always  talking  about,  that  everything 
would  be  all  right,  and  I  'd  be  quite  a  hero.  I 
never  thought  that  —  that  I  might  find  them 
dead.  Oh,  father!  Oh,  dear,  dear  mother,  I 
never  once  thought  of  it !  "  Ned  was  crying 
again,  and  Max  and  Mollie  could  n't  say  one 
word  to  comfort  him. 

"  We  cried  awful  too,"  said  Max,  finally. 
"  It  'peared,  at  first,  zif  we  could  n't  git  'long 
'thout  them,  no  way;  an'  Mollie,  she  hain't  got 
over  it  yet.  I  had  ter,  'cause  there  was  hus- 
tlin'  ter  be  did." 

"  I  aches  fer  mother  sometimes,"  said  Mol- 
lie, and  her  lip  quivered  pitifully,  "  'cause 
maybe  she  'd  know  the  way  I  feel  inside  o' 
me." 

"  Max,"  and  Ned  looked  up  quickly,  "  how 
have  you  got  along  since  —  since  they  died  ? " 

"  Granny,  she  hustled  at  first,"  said  Max, 
"  but  she  could  n't  git  no  great  sight  o'  money 
'cause  she  was  so  old.  She  had  ter  sell  ev'ry- 
thing  she  could  ter  piece  out  with.     Then  she 
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failed  down  the  stairs,  one  day,  an'  she  hain't 
been  right  since,  an'  I  've  did  the  hustlin'." 

Ned  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  again, 
and  was  silent  for  some  moments.  He  felt 
very  much  ashamed  of  himself,  for  it  seemed 
as  if  he  had  neglected  the  duty  which  was  his, 
as  the  head  of  the  family.  "  I  ought  to  have 
come  home  before,"  he  thought.  "  I  ought 
never  to  have  run  away ;  there  is  n't  the  least 
excuse  for  such  behavior." 

"  Max,"  and  he  took  his  brother's  hand, 
"you  have  been  more  of  a  man  than  I  have, 
but  I  '11  try  to  do  my  share  after  this." 

Max  was  about  to  reply,  but  the  sound  of 
sobbing  attracted  his  attention,  and  in  a  second 
he  was  on  his  knees  beside  Johnny,  who  lay 
stretched  on  the  straw  bed. 

"Johnny,"  he  said,  "what's  ailin'  yer? 
Does  yer  ache  wusser  ? " 

"  No,"  sobbed  Johnny  ;  "  but  I  'm  'feared." 

"Feared  o'  what?" 

"  Where 's  Ned  goin'  ter  sleep,  I  'd  like  ter 
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know  ? "  asked  Johnny  by  way  of  reply ;  and 
then  Max  understood. 

"  Yer  a  silly  kid,  Johnny,"  he  said,  running 
his  hand  up  and  down  the  little  fellow's  back. 
He  had  done  that  so  much  of  late,  that  he 
did  it  now  without  thinking.  "  If  Ned  can't 
sleep  nowhere  else,  he  kin  hang  up  on  a  nail ! 
But  there's  plenty  o'  room  here  fer  all  of 
us." 

"  Who  is  this  ? "  asked  Ned,  coming  over 
and  standing  beside  Johnny. 

"  This  is  Johnny,  what  I  've  'dopted,"  said 
Mas.  "He's  my  kid,  an'  he's  goin'  ter  help 
me  when  he  gits  well." 

"  He 's  'fraid  yer  won't  let  him  stay  here, 
Ned,"  said  Mollie,  who  had  known  without 
asking  a  question  why  Johnny  cried. 

"  Ned  hain't  got  nothin'  ter  say  'bout  it," 
replied  Max,  quickly ;  and  the  elder  brother 
knew  at  once  that  Max  would  defend  the  rights 
which  he  had  earned  by  his  faithfulness. 

"  I  have   no    right   to    say  a  word,"  thought 

14 
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Ned.      "  If    Max    chooses  to  spend  his    money 
on  that  boy,  he  can  do  so." 

Johnny's  mind  was  thoroughly  at  rest  that 
night,  and  he  slept  in  spite  of  his  pain.  He 
lay  between  the  two  brothers ;  and  whenever 
he  wished  to  turn  over  he  whispered  his  wish 
to  Max,  who  lifted  him  into  his  arms  and 
placed  him  on  his  other  side  without  hurting 
him. 
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CHAPTER   TENTH. 

"  I  don't  stay  here  another  night,"  said  Ned, 
decidedly,  the  next  morning.  "  I  've  been  used 
to  sleeping  in  a  bed,  and  where  I  could  un- 
dress at  night.  This  way  of  living  is  worse 
than  awful." 

"It  hain't  killed  us,"  said  Max. 

"  Be  yer  goin'  back  ter  where  yer  corned 
from?"  asked  Mollie. 

"  No,  little  Mollie ;  I  'm  going  to  get  this 
family  into  more  decent  surroundings." 

"  Be  yer  rich  ? " 

"  That  makes  twice  you  've  asked  that  ques- 
tion," answered  Ned.  "No,  Mollie,  I'm  not 
rich,  but  I  have  a  little  money.  I  can  make 
a  start,  and  we  '11  fix  up  nice  when  I  get 
work." 

"  What  kin  yer  do  ? "  asked  Max.  "  There 's 
more  sweepin'  than  I  — " 
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"  I  sha'n't  do  sweeping,"  answered  Ned. 
"  I  've  done  a  great  many  things.  I  've  worked 
in  the  mines,  and  been  bell-boy  in  a  hotel,  and 
errand-boy  in  a  great  wholesale  house ;  but  my 
last  place  was  the  best.  I  lived  with  Dr. 
Briggs  and  cared  for  his  horse.  If  it  had  n't 
been  for  Mrs.  Briggs,  I  guess  T  'd  have  been  a 
pretty  bad  boy.  She  fixed  me  up,  and  got  me 
to  save  money,  and  sent  me  to  evening  school ; 
and  one  day,  when  I  told  her  about  running 
away,  she  said  I  'd  better  come  home." 

"  Glory  !  "  exclaimed  Mollie. 

"Bully  fer  her!"  shouted  Max. 

"  I  'm  glad  I  minded,"  said  Ned.  "  I  ought 
to  have  come  before." 

"  Sartain,"  answered  Max. 

Mollie  called  them  all  to  breakfast ;  and  Max 
helped  Granny  to  the  barrel,  then  lifted  Johnny 
to  his  feet. 

"  Why,  I  might  have  helped  Granny,"  said 
Ned.  "I  didn't  think.  Max,  how  did  you 
learn  to  be  so  thoughtful?" 
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"L'arn  ter  what?" 

"To  be  so  thoughtful,  —  to  help  everybody?" 

"  Land  o'  Goshen !  "  exclaimed  Max,  laugh- 
ing heartily.  "  Guess  the  same  feller  teached 
me  what  teached  yer  ter  sling  taffy.  I  don't 
help  nobody  what  kin  help  hisself ;  jist  put 
that  in  yer  pipe  an'  smoke  it." 

"  Yer  helps  me,"  said  Mollie ;  "  yer  helps 
cook  an'  wash  dishes  an'  — " 

"  Yer  hain't  nothin'  but  a  gal,"  said  Max,  by 
way  of  explanation,  "  an'  yer  hain't  big  'nough 
ter  do  ev'ry thing.  Say,  Ned,"  and  he  changed 
the  subject  quickly,  "  did  yer  git  ter  know  any- 
thin'  at  them  ev'nin'  schools  ? " 

"  Guess  I  did  ! "  exclaimed  Ned.  "  I  'm  far 
enough  advanced  to  go  into  the  high  school." 

"  Geewhillikins  !  "  said  Max  ;  "  yer  don't  say 
so !  Boss  said  as  how  't  was  a  pity  I  had  n't 
been  ter  school  more.  He  said  as  how  I  was 
a  very  bright  feller,  an'   no  mistake." 

Max  repeated  the  compliment  as  readily  as 
he  would  have  told  how  he  had  been  blamed 
for  wrongdoing,  and  not  anv  more  so. 
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"  Fact  is,"  he  continued,  "  I  've  knowed  all 
the  time  as  how  I  ain't  a  fool.  I  could  git 
inter  the  highest  school  what  ever  was,  if  I 
could  git  started.  I  feel  that  way  all  over  me, 
ev'ry  time  I  thunk  'bout  it." 

"What  way?"  asked  Mollie. 

"  Why,  zif  I  could  know  'bout  things,  goosie." 

"  Why  did  n't  yer  go  ter  the  ev'nin'  school, 
then  ?"  she  asked.  "  Guess  if  I  'd  felt  that  way 
I  'd  made  tracks  fer  there  the  fust  thing." 

"  I  did  n't  think  'bout  ev'nin'  schools,  an'  I 
knowed  as  how  I  'd  got  ter  work  day-times, 
an'  could  n't  go  ter  day-schools." 

"Well,"  said  Ned,  "the  quicker  you  get 
started  to  evening  school  the  better.  I  '11  go 
with  you  the  first  time,  if  you  want  me  to. 
You  must  go,  too,  Mollie." 

"  I  'd  like  ter,  I  kin  do  most  ev'rythin'  Max 
kin;  but  there's  Granny  —  " 

"I'll  look  out  for  Granny,"  interrupted 
Johnny,  quickly.     "  Yer  kin  go,  Mollie." 

"  Granny   does  jist   what  yer  tells   her  to," 
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said  Mollie.  "  I  b'lieve  yer  could  watch  her 
jist  be-au-chiful." 

A  pleased  smile  lighted  up  Johnny's  pale 
face.  He  liked  to  have  his  friends  think  that 
he  amounted  to  something. 

"  I  '11  tell  yer  all  I  l'arns,  Johnny,"  said  Max  ; 
'  then  when  yer  gits  well  't  won't  be  no  trouble 
at  all  fer  us  to  keep  tergether.  It 's  s'prisin' 
how  smart  Johnny  is,"  added  Max,  turning  to 
Ned.  "He  got  'Nelly  Bly  '  an'  '01'  Grimes' 
first  time  he  tried,  so's  ter  whistle  'em  like 
all  git  out,  an'  I  had  ter  keep  peggin'  at  'em 
fer  a  long  time." 

"  Max  couldn't  git  'em  so  I  knowed  one  from 
t'  other  fer  ever  so  long,"  said  Mollie,  laughing 
merrily,  "  an'  sometimes  I  'd  feel  bad  'bout '  01' 
Grimes '  when  he  was  givin'  me  '  Nelly '  the 
purtiest  he  knowed  how." 

"  Give  him  '  Nelly,'  won't  yer,  Johnny  ? " 
pleaded  Max,  anxious  to  show  off  his  friend's 
accomplishment. 

Johnny  whistled  the  tune,  and  Ned  listened. 
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"  Why,  Johnny,"  he  said,  "  where  did  you 
learn  how  to  do  it  ?    It  sounds  like  a  bird." 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  Johnny,  "  this  is  the  way 
birds  do ; "  and  he  whistled  again. 

"  I  heard  a  man  in  a  dime  museum,"  said  Ned, 
"  but  he  did  n't  whistle  as  well  as  you  do." 

"  Hooray ! "  shouted  Max,  jumping  up  from 
the  box  on  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and 
standing  on  his  head  in  one  corner  of  the 
room.  "  Hooray  fer  the  jam-up  splendiferous 
Minnesoty  whistlist !  Give  us  yer  paw,  gov'- 
ner!"  and  Max  turned  what  Ned  called  a 
double  back-action  hand-spring,  and  stood  be- 
fore Johnny  with  his  right  hand  outstretched 
and  his  left  spread  out  over  his  stomach. 

Johnny  shook  hands,  laughing  heartily. 

"Yer've  got  ter  hustle  an'  git  well,"  said 
Max,  "  then  yer  goin'  ter  whistle  fer  yer  grub ; 
did  yer  know  it?" 

Ned  was  looking  critically  at  Mollie. 

"  You  'd  be  a  nice  girl,  Mollie,"  he  said,  "  if 
you  were  more  like  other  girls." 
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"  She  's  a  nice  gal  now,"  said  Max,  quickly. 
"  Of  course  she  is,  but  she   might  be   nicer. 
I  wish  you  could  see  Winnie  Briggs  — " 

"  Don't  want  ter  see  her.  She  'd  stick  up 
her  nose  at  Mollie,  like  Daisy  did.  Sich  gals 
look  mighty  fine,  'cause  they  can't  help  their- 
selves.  'T  ain't  none  o'  their  doin's.  They 
wouldn't  be  so  nice  as  Mollie  if  they  had  ter 
live  here,  'cause  they  can't  see  fair —  " 

Before  he  could  finish  the  sentence,  Mollie 
covered  his  mouth  with  her  hand. 

"  Don't,  Max,"  she  whispered.  "  Oh,  don't 
tell  him  that  —  about  the  fairies  !  " 

"  Yer  'd  ought  ter  seed  Mollie  afore  she  got 
that  there  dress  dirty,"  interrupted  Johnny. 
"  She  was  purtier  than  any  picter  what  ever 
was." 

"  You    seem    to   have    plenty   of    defenders, 
Mollie,"  said   Ned,  laughing.     "  I  'm   not    find- 
ing fault  with  you ;   I  only  want   to  help  you 
to  be  like  other  girls." 
"  I  wants  ter  be  like  'em,  Ned.     I  'd  like  ter 
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be  like  Daisy  ;  but  if  I  was,"  she  added  thought- 
fully, "  I  'd  let  other  gals  hold  my  dorg  if  they 
wa'n't  quite  so  scrumptious." 

Before  Max  started  to  his  work,  he  rubbed 
Johnny's  back  with  the  liniment,  as  he  al- 
ways did  now  before  leaving  the  house. 

Ned  looked  on  curiously,  but  said  nothing. 
When  Max  left  the  house,  Ned  accompanied 
him  part  way. 

"  Max,"  he  said,  when  they  were  well  out 
of  hearing,  "  Johnny  's  a  humpback  ;  did  n't  you 
know  that?" 

"A  what?"  asked  Max. 
"  A    humpback,    a  cripple.     He    is  n't   going 
to  get  well ;   he  '11  grow  worse  and  worse  un- 
til he  '11  be  all  doubled  up  and  can't  walk  at 
all." 

"  Yer  lie  !  "  said  Max,  fiercely.  "  He  's  a- 
gittin'  weller  ev'ry  day." 

"I  am  telling  you  the  truth,  Max,"  said  Ned, 
quietly.  "  I  think  you  know  he  is  n't  any 
better  than  when  he  came  to  live  with  you." 
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"Yes,"  said  Max,  miserably.  "Yer  hain't 
lyin'  'bout  that.  He's  wusser,  but  I  guess 
he'll  be  better  ter-night." 

"He  won't,  Max.  There  will  be  so  little 
difference  in  him  that  you  won't  see  it.  I've 
known  several  humpbacks.  One  little  girl 
lived  near  the  doctor's  house,  and  I  used  to 
drive  over  there  nearly  every  week.  Dr. 
Briggs  told  me  she  would  never  be  better." 

"  Mebbe  Johnny  hain't  one.  Yer  don't  know 
ev'rythin'." 

"  I  know  I  'm  not  mistaken  about  Johnny." 

"  An'  yer  thunk  as  how  —  as  how  the  poor 
*    leetle  feller  hain't  —  " 

Max  was  afraid  Ned  would  see  him  cry  if 
he  finished  the  sentence. 

"  I  know  Johnny  can't  get  well.  But  why 
should  you  care,  Max  ?  He  is  nothing  to  you 
except  a  burden." 

"Shet  yer  mouth!" 

"  Of  course  he 's  a  friend  ;  but  you  ought  to 
be  glad  that  he  's  the  cripple,  instead  of  Mollie 
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or  me.  One  should  always  stand  by  his  own 
folks." 

"  An'  say  as  how  some  other  gal  is  nicer  'n 
his  sister,"  answered  Max,  sarcastically,  "  an' 
run  away  when  he  ought  ter  be  helpin'  ter 
home.  Yer  some  on  the  preach,  Ned,  hain't 
yer  ?  " 

The  big  brother  began  to  fear  that  the  little 
brother  was  going  to  be  hard  to  manage. 
"Max  doesn't  seem  to  think  that  I'm  five 
years  older  than  he  is,"  he  thought,  "  an'  I 
can't  hardly  believe  it  myself." 

It  is  surprising  how  manly  a  boy  becomes 
who  tries  to  do  his  duty,  and  especially  when 
that  duty  puts  him  in  a  position  of  great  re- 
sponsibility. Until  now  Ned  had  never  thought 
of  any  one  but  himself,  while  Max  had  spent 
many  months  in  thinking  of  others. 

"  Ned,"  he  said  suddenly,  and  his  trembling 
voice  told  that  there  were  tears  to  come, — 
"Ned,  don't  yer  tell  him.  He's  been  plannin' 
and  plannin'  an' —     Oh,  Ned,  it'll  a'most  kill 
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the  poor  leetle  kid.  I'll  tell  him;  I  kin  make 
it  easier-like." 

"  There  is  no  need  of  any  one  telling  him," 
answered  Ned.  "  We  will  just  say  that  he  can 
get  well  faster  if  he  goes  to  a  hospital  — " 

"  He  hain't  goin',"  interrupted  Max,  indig- 
nantly.    "  D'  yer  s'pose  I  '11  sell  Johnny  ? " 

"  Sell  Johnny  ? "  said  Ned.  "  Why,  what  do 
you  mean  ? " 

Then  Max  repeated  the  story  which  Johnny 
had  related,  and  told  how  very  careful  he  had 
been  that  no  one  should  find  out  where  the 
little  fellow  was  staying.  Ned  tried  not  to 
laugh  ;  but  the  idea  was  too  absurd,  and  he 
could  not  control  himself.  Max  looked  so  in- 
dignant that  Ned  almost  felt  as  if  he  ought  to 
ask  Max's  pardon. 

"  Don't  look  so  mad,  Max,"  he  said ;  "  I 
could  n't  help  laughing  at  such  a  fool  story. 
Why,  I  was  sick  in  a  hospital  for  two  months, 
and  they  took  splendid  care  of  me.  Tom  was 
trying  to  frighten  Johnny,   so  he   would    mind 
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every  word  he  said.  Tom  is  a  rascal,  and  de- 
serves a  thrashing." 

"  He  '11  git  it,  too,  next  time  I  sees  him," 
said  Max,  sternly ;  "  that  is,  if  yer  tellin'  the 
truth." 

Then  Ned  went  on  to  tell  all  the  good  things 
he  could  think  of  about  hospitals,  and  how 
much  better  Johnny  could  be  cared  for  should 
he  be  sent  to  one. 

"  I  '11  find  out  this  very  day  which  is  the 
best  one  in  the  city,"  he  said. 

"  Yer  need  n't  ter  do  it,"  said  Max,  deci- 
dedly.    "  Wait  till  I  've  thunk  'bout  it." 

"What  is  there  to  think  about?"  asked  Ned. 
"  It  would  be  nonsense  for  you  to  keep  him 
any  longer.  He  '11  never  get  well,  and  you 
can't  support  yourself  decently.  You  ought  to 
have  better  sense.     I  'm  surprised  at  you." 

Max  winced.  It  was  hard  to  be  found  un- 
satisfactory by  so  fine  an  elder  brother,  but 
such  arguments  never  had  much  influence  over 
Max.     All  the  taunts  and  sneers  that  could  be 
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heaped  upon  him  would  not  make  him  do  what 
he  believed  to  be  wrong. 

"  Yer  kin  be  s'prised  till  yer  busts,"  he  said, 
"  I  don't  keer.  I  've  got  sense  'nough  fer  me, 
an'  yer  hain't  got  ter  stay  where  I  are  if  yer 
don't  want  ter." 

"  Don't  get  so  mad,  Max  !  My,  what  a  tem- 
per you  've  got !  It  will  land  you  in  prison  if 
you  don't  look  out." 

Max  was  silent.  He  knew  that  he  had  done 
wrong  to  speak  so  hastily.  No  one  knew 
better  than  himself  how  much  trouble  a  hot 
temper   caused   its   owner. 

"  I  'm  going  to  stay  here  a  year,  any  way," 
said  Ned,  "  because  T  promised  Mrs.  Briggs 
that  I  would,  and  I  'm  going  to  do  as  near 
right  as  I  know  how.  I  promised  her  I  'd 
write  twice  every  month  and  tell  her  every- 
thing, and  I  'm  going  to  do  as  I  think  she 
would  want  me  to." 

"  D'  yer  thunk  as  how  't  would  be  right  ter 
send  Johnny  ter  the  horsepittal  ? " 
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"Yes,  I  do." 

"  But  yer  say  he  can't  never  git  well  ? " 

"  He  '11  get  good  care  as  long  as  he  lives. 
Besides,  you  can't  afford  to  take  care  of  him. 
You  need  all  ,your  money  for  yourself.  If 
you  expect  to  be  anybody,  you  can't  waste 
your  money  on  every  lame  boy  in  the  city." 

Again  Ned  had  made  use  of  the  wrong  ar- 
gument. There  was  n't  a  particle  of  selfish- 
ness about  Max  to  appeal  to. 

"  I  '11  allers  have  'nongh  ter  divide  with 
Granny  an'  Mollie  an'  Johnny,"  he  said.  "  I 
don't  want  fine  fixiu's  if  Johnny  's  got  ter  feel 
bad.  He  hain't  got  nobody  but  Mollie  an'  me, 
an'  he  'd  purty  near  die  if  we  'd  go  back  on 
him.  He  'd  rather  stay  with  us  if  he  did  n't 
have  sich  good  care,  an'  he 's  goin'  ter  stay 
jist   as   long   as   he   wants   ter." 

Ned  said  no  more,  for  he  saw  it  would  be 
useless,  but  he  thought  that  after  a  while  he 
could  win  Max  over  to  a  common-sense  view 
of  the  case.    The  two  boys  separated,  —  Max  to 
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go  to  his  work  at  the  mills,  and  Ned  to  look 
for  better  lodgings,  for  he  had  decided  that  he 
could  not  and  would  not  spend  another  night 
in  the  little  house  on  the  bluff. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  wheat-inspector,  whom  Max 
called  the  "  boss,"  came  around  during  the 
forenoon  to  have  a  talk  with  Max.  He  had  come 
every  day  since  Max  had  returned  to  his  work. 

"  Hello,  boss  !  "  said  Max,  looking  up  with  a 
bright  smile  as  he  caught  sight  of  his  friend. 
"  I  'm  goin'  ter  git  ter  know  somethin' !  " 

"  That  so  !     May  I  ask  how  ? " 

"  Goin'  ter  night  school." 

"  Good  !  I  wonder  you  had  n't  thought  of 
that  plan  before.  Indeed,  I  ought  to  have 
thought  of  it  myself." 

"  Course  yer  had,"  answered  Max,  promptly. 
"  Sech  dumbness  is  wusser  in  yer  than  'tis  in 
me,  'cause  I  don't  ought  ter  know  much." 

"  I  stand  corrected,"  answered  Mr.  Wilson, 
laughing.  "  Now  tell  me  how  you  happened 
to  think  about  it." 

15 
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"  Ned  telled  me.  He  's  went,  an'  he  knows 
a  'mazin'  lot.  Ned  's  my  big  brother,  the  kid 
what  runned  away.  He  's  growed  up  now,  an' 
he's  shaved  hisself  fer  jist  a  year." 

"When  did  he  get  back?" 

"  Last  night.  He  's  goin'  ter  help  s'port  the 
fam'ly." 

"What  sort  of  a  boy  is  he?" 

"  Oh,  he 's  a  Jim-dandy  !  "  answered  Max, 
proudly.  "  Yer  would  n't  think  as  how  he 
b'longed  ter  Mollie  an'  me.  Mebbe  I  '11  bring 
him  down  here  some  day.  I  tell  yer,  boss, 
yer  eyes '11  stick  plumb  out  o'  yer  head  when 
yer  sees  us  comin'.  Ned  looks  jist  like  a  big 
man   what   owns   a   bank    all   by   hisself." 

"Must  be  a  grand-looking  young  fellow," 
replied  Mr.  Wilson,  seriously,  though  with 
twinkling  eyes.  "  Suppose  you  bring  him 
down   this   afternoon." 

"  I  will,  if  he  '11  come.  Say,  boss,  I  wants 
ter  ask  yer  somethin'." 

"  All   right ;   go   ahead." 
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"  If  yer  was  sick,  an'  yer  knowed  as  how 
yer  could  n't  git  well,  which  would  yer  do, 
—  go  to  a  horsepittal  where  yer  could  git 
stacks  o'  care,  or  stay  ter  home  where 
folks  was  what  loved  yer,  an'  where  there 
wa'n't  no  great  sight  o'  care  layin'  round 
loose  ? " 

"Why   do   you   ask   that,   Max?" 

"Ask  so's  ter  git  a  answer,"  replied  Max, 
evasively. 

"  Well,  I  think  I  should  prefer  to  stay  at 
home.     Why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothin' ;  leastwise,  nothin'  much." 

Max  swept  in  silence  for  a  moment ;  and 
Mr.  Wilson,  who  stood  quietly  watching  him, 
saw  that  he  was  lost  in  thought.  Soon  he 
spoke    again,  — 

"  It 's  mighty  bad  fer  a  feller  ter  have  a 
humpback,    hain't   it?" 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  replied  Mr.  Wilson.  "  Do 
you   know   any   one   who    has  ? " 

"  I  've   'dopted    a    boy   what   has,  an'  —  an' 
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I've  been  thinkin'  as  how  —  as  how  he'd  git 
well,   an'    he 's   thunk   that   way   too." 

"Poor  little  fellow!"  said  Mr.  Wilson. 

The  kindly  tone  went  straight  to  the  boy's 
heart,  and  let  loose  the  tears  which  he  had  been 
keeping  back.  Dropping  his  broom,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  floor  of  the  car,  buried  his 
head  in  his  arms,  and  began  to  sob.  Mr. 
Wilson  climbed  into  the  car,  and  sat  down 
on  the  dusty  floor  beside  the  boy.  "  Why, 
Max,"  he  said,  "  don't  feel  like  that  about  it. 
I've  known  such  boys  to  get  well.  Perhaps 
your  boy  is  n't  so  bad  as  you  think  he  is. 
Tell  me  all  about  him.  How  did  you  happen 
to  adopt  him  ?" 

Max  gained  control  of  himself  in  a  moment. 
He  must  not  run  any  risk  of  exposing  Johnny 
until  he  knew  that  Ned  had  told  the  truth  about 
the  hospitals.  At  present  he  was  inclined  to 
doubt  Ned.  "He  wants  Johnny  ter  go,"  he 
thought,  "  so  I  '11  git  rich  faster,  an'  mebbe 
he 's    one   as    would    say    anythin'." 
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Raising  himself  from  the  floor,  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

"Come,  boss,"  he  said,  trying  to  laugh, 
"  I  '11  help  yer  up.  What  yer  sprawlin'  down 
there  fer?  I  fooled  yer  good,  didn't  I?  Yer 
thunk  as  how  I  was  doin'  the  cry-baby  act." 

Mr.  Wilson  allowed  Max  to  help  him  up, 
but  looked  very  grave. 

"  I  thought  you  would  trust  me,  Max,"  he 
said,  "  but  it  seems  that  I  was  mistaken." 

"  Don't  look  at  me  that  there  way,  boss," 
pleaded  Max.  "I'll  tell  yer  ev'ry  word  jist  as 
quick  as  I  dares  ter  tell  anybody.  Don't  git 
mad  at  me,  or  my  heart  will  bust  a  hole  in 
my  buzzum." 

"Tell  me  when  you  can,  my  dear  boy,"  said 
Mr.  Wilson,  "  and  remember  that  you  are  to 
come  to  me  when  you  are  in  need  of  a  friend." 

When  Max  went  home  to  dinner  that  day, 
Ned  had  not  returned. 

"  I  've  brung  a  jam-up  good  dinner,  Mollie," 
he  said.    "  Fly  'round  lively,  an'  I  '11  help  yer. 
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Let 's  show  Ned  as  how  we  know  what 's  what 
more'n  he  thinks  fer." 

Mollie  hurried  to  get  everything  in  readi- 
ness before  Ned  should  return ;  and  once,  while 
going  from  the  barrel  to  the  stove,  she  hap- 
pened to  trip  and  fall  against  Johnny,  who  sat 
on  a  little  box  near  his  bed.  The  poor  child 
fell  forward  with  a  sharp  cry  of  pain,  and 
the  next  minute  Max  lifted  him  tenderly  and 
placed  him  on  the  bed. 

"  Be  yer  hurt  bad  ? "  he  asked  anxiously. 

"  Nop ; "  and  Johnny  closed  his  lips  firmly, 
determined  not  to  complain,  but  his  face  grew 
very  white. 

"  I  did  n't  mean  ter  —  "  began  Mollie ;  but 
Max  interrupted. 

"  Yer  a  great  gawk  !  "  he  said,  "  why  could  n't 
yer  look  where  yer  was  goin'  ?  Yer  allers  walks 
with  yer  nose  pointin'  one  way,  an'  yer  toes 
pointin'  t'  other.  Go  'long  off  now,  an'  'tend 
ter  yer  business ;  yer  've  did  killin'  'nough  fer 
one  day." 
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Mollie  turned  away  without  a  word,  and 
buried  her  face  in  Granny's  lap. 

"  Oh,  Granny,"  she  sobbed,  "  please  get  well 
'nough  ter  love  me.  I  did  n't  go  ter  do  it ;  but 
nobody  '11  b'lieve  it  'cause  I  'm  allers  lyin'.  " 

"  I  likes  yer,  Mollie,"  said  Johnny.  "  Yer 
didn't  hurt  me.  I  failed  over  all  by  my 
own   self." 

Max  rose  abruptly  and  left  the  room ;  and 
when  he  closed  the  door  behind  him,  he  held 
it  shut  with  one  hand,  and  shook  the  other 
fist  before  his  eyes. 

"Yer  mean,  low-lived  cur!"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "  Yer  knowed  as  how  Mollie  would  n't 
'a'  hurt  him  no  quicker  'n  yer  would.  Yer 
jist  yelped  out  like  that  'cause  yer  was  mad. 
Yer've  did  sich  things  afore,  an'  yer've  got 
ter  stop  doin'  'em  terrible  quick,  or  yer  've 
got  ter  git  licked.  D'  yer  s'pose  yer  father  'd 
have  made  a  leetle  gal  feel  bad  jist  'cause 
he  was  mad  ?  Decent  men  hain't  built  that 
way  at  all." 
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Max  went  back  into  the  house,  and  lifted 
Mollie  to   her  feet. 

"  Mollie,"  he  said,  and  his  face  grew  un- 
comfortably hot,  "  I  wish  't  I  had  n't  said  it. 
I  know  yer  did  n't  go  ter  do  it.  Yer  'd  ought 
ter  hate  me  like  pizen." 

"Why,  Max?"  asked  Mollie,  looking  at  her 
brother  in   astonishment. 

"  'Cause  I  gits  mad  so  all-fired  quick,  an'  I 
spits  it  out  afore  I  thinks.  I  tries  not  ter, 
but  tryin'  don't  do  no  good.  I  hain't  wuth 
shucks  when  it  comes  ter  stoppin'." 

"  Oh,  Max,  I  'm  tickled  purty  near  ter  death 
ter  know  as  how  yer  a  leetle  bad,  'cause  now 
yer  can't  hate  me  when  I  tells  yer  'bout  me." 

The  brother  and  sister  had  a  long  talk,  and 
grew  dearer  to  each  other  during  the  next 
half-hour  than  they  had  ever  been  before,  and 
that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  There  are  many 
brothers  and  sisters  in  more  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances who  have  not  yet  discovered  how 
much  help  and  comfort  they  might  be  to  one 
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another.  The  love  between  Max  and  Mollie 
was  worth  more  than  anything  which  wealth 
could   buy   them. 

The  children  finally  decided  that  so  long 
as  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  Mollie's 
fairy  stories  and  queer  dreams  were  not  true, 
there  would  be  no  harm  in  telling  them, 
especially  since  they  afforded  Johnny  so  much 
comfort,  but  Mollie  made  both  boys  promise 
not  to  tell   Ned   anything   about  them. 

"  He  '11  think  they  're  all  foolishness,"  she 
said,  "  an'  mebbe  he  '11  laugh  at  me.  I  don't 
want  folks  ter  laugh  at  me  'cause  o'  my 
dreams." 

"They'll  git  squelched  blamed  quick,  if 
they  laugh  at  yer  'cause  o'  anythin' ! "  said 
Max  ;  and  then  the  two  children  went  to  work 
again  to  prepare  dinner. 
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CHAPTER   ELEVENTH. 

Everything  was  in  readiness  when  Ned  came 
in,  and  Max  and  Mollie  were  very  proud  of  the 
result  of  their  labor.  The  table  had  been  made 
larger  by  a  broad  board  which  was  placed  over 
the  end  of  the  barrel  and  extended  a  foot  on 
either  side,  and  every  inch  of  it  was  covered. 

"Haven't  you  eaten  dinner  yet?"  said  Ned, 
cheerily.  "  Well,  hurry  and.  eat  it.  I  ate  mine 
down  town  ;  this  house  is  too  dirty  for  me  to 
eat  in."  He  had  n't  an  idea  of  the  disappoint- 
ment he  caused  the  little  brother  and  sister, 
who  had  planned  to  let  him  see  that  they  did 
know  "  what 's  what,"  notwithstanding  his  poor 
opinion  of  them. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  when  they  were  seated  around 
the  table,  "you  eat,  and  I'll  talk.  You  will 
not  eat  again  in  this  house." 

"  Why  for  ? "  asked  Max. 
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"  Because  we  move  this  afternoon.  I  found 
a  nice  little  house,  not  so  very  far  from  the 
mills,  where  a  widow  is  living  alone.  The 
house  has  a  main  part,  with  two  rooms  down- 
stairs and  two  up ;  that 's  where  Mrs.  Graham 
lives.  Then  there  is  an  ell  with  two  rooms, 
and  a  little  shed,  where  we  shall  live.  It 's  all 
on  the  first  floor,  so  there  '11  be  no  trouble 
about  getting  Granny  upstairs." 

"  Hooray  !  "  shouted  Max.  "  We  '11  git  shet 
o'  the  flats  afore  we  knows   it." 

"  There  is  an  evening  school  not  far  away," 
said  Ned,  "  and  we  '11  all  go.  I  've  been  told 
that  I  can  learn  drawing  free  of  charge,  and 
I  've  always  wanted  to.  Mrs.  Graham  says 
she  will  show  you  how  to  work,  Mollie.  She 
seemed  to  take  quite  a  fancy  to  me,  and  I  told 
her  everything.  I  think  she  '11  make  a  nice 
lady  of  you.  She  says  she'll  look  out  for 
Granny  while  we  're  at  school." 

"  Can't  I  do  that  ?  "  asked  Johnny.  "  Please 
let  me.    I  want  to  do  somethin'." 
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"  Yer  the  only  one  what  Granny '11  mind," 
said  Max,  "  an'  yer  the  one  what 's  goin'  ter 
take  keer  o'  her." 

It  was  true  that  the  feeble-minded  old  lady 
would  do  whatever  the  crippled  boy  asked  her. 
He  could  make  her  understand  him  when  she 
seemed  to  hear  no  one  else.  Had  she  been 
well  she  would  have  taken  him  to  her  heart 
and  loved  and  mothered  him,  and  now  she 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  show  her  pity  for  him 
by  making  him  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 

A  month  later,  our  friends  seemed  to  have 
taken  quite  a  long  step  toward  the  respecta- 
bility which  their  parents  had  talked  so  much 
about.  Ned  had  enough  money  to  enable  him 
to  pay  rent  two  months  in  advance,  and  buy 
a  little  furniture  ;  and  nothing  had  been  taken 
from  the  old  home  except  Granny's  rocking- 
chair,  the  stove,  Mollie's  doll,  and  the  candy 
hearts.  Ned  had  bought  two  bedsteads,  a  table, 
and  some  chairs ;  and  Mrs.  Graham  gave  them 
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paper  curtains  for  their  windows,  and  a  braided 
rug  for  Granny. 

Max  borrowed  a  little  money  of  the  wheat- 
inspector,  who  helped  him  to  select  a  trundle- 
bed  for  Johnny,  which  could  be  slipped  under 
the  larger  bed  during  the  day.  He  had  en- 
tirely lost  his  fear  of  hospitals,  after  a  talk 
with  his  friend  about  them,  and  talked  freely 
of  Johnny  and  his  intention  of  taking  care  of 
him. 

"  Now  yer  kin  sleep  alone,  Johnny,"  he  said, 
when  the  trundle-bed  was  brought  in,  "  an'  no- 
body can't  hurt  yer.  I  '11  sleep  on  the  front 
side  o'  the  bed  ;  an'  when  yer  wants  ter  flop 
over,  I  kin  hop  up  in  a  jiffy  an'  do  the  floppin' 
act  'thout  hardly  wakin'  up !  " 

The  wheat-inspector  liked  Ned's  appearance, 
and  helped  to  get  him  work  in  one  of  the  flour- 
ing-mills,  where  he  earned  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  a  clay  from  the  start.  It  seemed  like 
a    fortune  to  the  little  Millers. 

Max  still  swept  cars,  and  sometimes  earned 
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extra  wages  by  helping  in  the  mill,  where  he 
was  promised  steady  work  as  soon  as  he  was 
able  to  do  it.  Everybody  liked  Max,  and  wanted 
to  help  the  boy  who  so  cheerfully  helped  him- 
self and  every  one  around  him. 

Max  had  not  gone  to  evening  school  many 
weeks,  when  he  had  another  confidential  talk 
with  the  wheat-inspector. 

"  Here  's  the  money  what  I  borry'd,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  if  yer  don't  need  it  awful  bad,  I  'd  like 
ter  keep  it  a  spell  longer." 

"  What  for  ?  "  asked  his  friend. 

"  I  wants  ter  git  a  easy-chair  fer  Johnny. 
He  's  gittin'  —  he  's  gittin'  —  ahem  !  waal,  boss, 
he  hain't  gittin'  well  very  fast." 

"  I  don't  need  the  money.  Get  the  chair. 
So  you  still  intend  to  keep  that  boy  ? " 

"In  course  !  He  wouldn't  feel  good  nowhere 
else.  Ned  thinks  I  'm  a  fool ;  but  he  don't  scold 
Johnny,  so  it's  all  right.  I  'd  ask  Ned  ter  lend 
the  money,  only  he  'd  think  '  fool '  harder  'n 
ever." 
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"  I  '11  lend  you  money  any  time,  Max,  my 
boy,  answered  Mr.  Wilson,  heartily. 

"  Boss,"  said  Max,  hesitatingly,  "  does  yer 
think  as  how  there 's  any  o'  the  fool  about 
me  ? " 

"  Not  a  bit !  Why  ? "  and  Mr.  Wilson  smiled 
pleasantly. 

"  I'm  thinkin'  as  how  I  don't  want  ter  work 
in   the   mill." 

"  I  know  men  who  would  jump  at  such  a 
chance." 

"  I  s'pose  I  'd  ought  ter  jump  too,"  said  Max, 
"  but  'pears  zif  I  can't." 

"  What  do  you  want  to  do  ?  I  know  you  are 
not  the  boy  to  prefer  idleness." 

"Yer  won't  laugh  at  me?" 

"  You  know  I  won't." 

"  Yes,  I  knows.  Yer  is  allers  good  ter  me, 
an'  yer  thinks  as  how  1  hain't  a  fool  nor  a 
idjit.  Boss,  I  'd  like  ter  know  somethin'.  I  'd 
like  ter  git  through  the  tallest  high  schools  as 
ever  was." 
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"And  then  what?"  asked   Mr.  Wilson. 

"  An'  then  —  an'  then  —  I  'd  like  ter  be  — 
Boss,  yer  know  there 's  Granny  an'  she  's  ailin' ; 
an'  there 's  Johnny  an'  he 's  ailin' ;  an'  Ned 
telled  'bout  that  doctor  feller  he  lived  with. 
He  said  there  was  n't  nothin'  what  he  could  n't 
cure,  'uless  a  feller  was  borned  with  it.  Ned 
says  some  doctors  is  quacks,  'cause  they  don't 
know  nothin',  but  I  would  n't  be  that  sort  of  a 
hairpin." 

"  So  you  want  to  be  a  doctor,  Max  ? " 

"Yer've  guessed  it,  boss!  How  did  yer 
come  to  think  o'  that  ?  That 's  jist  the  matter 
ailin'  of  me ;  an'  since  I  've  got  took  that  way, 
I  can't  feel  easy  'bout  workin'  in  the  mill." 

"  Come  and  live  with  me,  Max ;  I  'd  like  such 
a  boy  as  you.  Be  my  boy,  and  you  shall  go 
to  the  best  schools  in  the  country.  You  can 
help  your  folks  much  better  when  you  are  a 
doctor,  you  know." 

"  But  I  'd  have  ter  leave  'em  now,  would  n't 
I  ?  "  asked  Max,  after  a  moment's  hesitation. 
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"  Yes.  You  would  have  to  live  in  my  house 
and  be  called  by  my  name ;  but  T  would  see  that 
your  family  was  made  comfortable.  Granny 
and  Johnny  should  go  where  they  would  have 
good  care,  and  Mollie  should  go  to  a  boarding- 
school.  I  am  not  able  to  send  her  myself,  but 
I  think  I  could  find  some  one  who  would. 
Don't  answer  now,  my  boy.  Take  time  to 
think  it  over." 

Max  worked  a  little  while  after  Mr.  Wilson 
left  him,  then  dropped  his  broom  and  started 
toward  home. 

"  I  '11  git  there  afore  Ned  does,"  he  said, 
"  an'  talk  it  over  with  Mollie  an'  Johnny.  I  'd 
like  ter  go  ter  the  best  schools,  as  he  said.  I  'd 
like  ter  git  ter  know  something  an'  the  teacher 
said  as  how  he  never  seed  anybody  what  learned 
so  fast  as  I  do." 

When  Max  had  told  Mollie  and  Johnny  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  proposition,  neither  spoke  for  sev- 
eral minutes.  The  silence  told  Max  what  they 
thought  of  it. 

16 
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"  He  said  as  how  yer  could  go  where 
yer'd  git  ter  be  a  nice  lady,  Mollie,"  he  said 
finally. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  ;  "  but  yer  would  n't 
be  where  yer  could  see  me,  Max.  Yer'd  be 
that  nasty  man's  boy.  I  don't  want  ter  be 
nothin'  'nless  yer  kin  see  me.  I  wish't  I'd 
stayed  with  Daisy's  aunt,  or  that  I  could  die. 
I  hate  bein'  'ristercratic  !  I  'd  rather  go  back 
ter  the  flats  an'  be  like  we  used  ter.  Yer  said 
then  as  how  we'd  allers  stay  tergether.  Yer 
does  n't  love  nobody  but  yerself  now,  Max, 
an'  yer  used  ter  like  us  best." 

"  He  likes  us  best  now,  Mollie,"  answered 
Johnny,  softly,  but  with  quivering  lip.  "  He  's 
tryin'  ter  do  what  he  thinks  will  be  best  fer 
us  all.  I  never  seed  anybody  like  Max  'bout 
sich  things.  We  ought  ter  do  jist  what  Max 
wants  us  ter." 

Dear  little  Johnny  was  trying  to  be  very 
brave.  Life  without  Max  looked  dreary  enough ; 
but  Johnny  was  determined  not  to  say  one  word 
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which  should  stand  in  the  way  of  his  friend's 
advancement.  He  had  done  much  earnest 
thinking  since  Ned  came  home. 

While  the  two  children  had  been  talking,  our 
little  hero's  mind  had  been  very  busy. 

"  Be  I  doin'  what 's  best  fer  them,"  he 
thought,  "  or  jist  what 's  nicest  fer  myself  ?  I 
would  n't  have  ter  work,  an'  I  could  study  all 
the  time,  an'  I  'd  git  there  quicker.  But  what 
o'  them  ?  Things  don't  look  so  splendiferous 
for  them;  they  don't,  fer  a  fact.  Mollie'd  die 
o'  bein'  homesick  if  she  was  where  nobody 
knowed  her,  an'  who  'd  take  keer  o'  Johnny  ? 
He  wouldn't  say  nothin'  ter  nobody  what 
did  n't  know,  if  he  ached  hisself  ter  death. 
He 's  gittin'  awful  'feared  as  how  he  '11  make 
somebody  a  leetle  trouble." 

When  Johnny  ceased  speaking,  Max  looked 
at  him  with  a  smile. 

"  Got  done,  perfessor  ?  "  he  asked.  "  If  yer 
have,  I'd  like  ter  speechify  a  bit." 

The   noble   boy  had   fought    his    battle   and 
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come  off  victorious.  In  no  other  way  could 
Max  have  been  so  tempted  to  leave  those  who 
depended  on  him,  as  by  the  promise  of  an 
education. 

"  Let  her   fly,"   answered   Mollie,   a   hopeful 
smile  lighting  up  her  face. 

"  What  I  wants  ter  say  is  this  ; "  and  Max 
bowed  low  before  his  audience.  "  Ladies  an' 
gentlemen,  Perfesser  Johnny,  an'  queen  o'  the 
fairies,  Mollie,  an'  the  purtiest  Granny  what 
ever  was ;  if  this  here  dude,  what  is  called  Max 
Miller,  can't  git  ter  know  suthin'  'thout  leavin' 
the  only  folks  what  he  keers  fer,  he  '11  allers  be 
jist  as  big  a  idiit  as  he  is  now.  Hold  on ! " 
with  a  warning  shake  of  his  fist  at  his  nudience, 
who  had  begun  to  expostulate,  "I  hain't  done 
yet.  I'd  like  ter  say  as  how  I  may  not  git 
there  quite  so  quick  by  stay  in'  here ;  but  don't 
yer  worry !  I  '11  git  there  all  the  same,  an 
we'll  have  stacks  o'  jam-up  hifalutin'  times  afore 
we  gits  done  with  each  other." 

"  Hooray  !  "    shouted   the   audience ;   and  the 
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little  Millers  and  their  adopted  boy  were  per- 
fectly happy. 

"  An'  there  's  me,"  said  Mollie  ;  "  Max,  does 
yer  think  as  how  I  '11  be  standin'  still  while  yer 
gittin'  there  ?     I'm  goin'  ter  git  there  too." 

"  Good  !  "  exclaimed  Max  ;  «  I  '11  help  yer." 

The  years  that  followed  were  full  of  hard 
work  and  many  trials  for  the  little  Millers,  who 
had  not  spoken  idly,  but  with  the  determination 
to  make  themselves  known.  One  day,  when 
Mollie  had  grown  into  womanhood,  a  friend  said 
to  her,  — 

"  Mollie,  what  a  story  I  could  make  of  the 
events  of  your  life !  I  am  going  to  put  you 
into  a  book,  and  call  it  'Mollie  Miller.'" 

Some  day,  little  reader,  you  can  see  that  book, 
if  you  will. 

THE    END. 
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Raleigh  ;  His  Voyages  and  Adventures. 
Drake ;  The  Sea  King  of  Devon. 

By  CAPT.  CHARLES  W.  HALL. 
Adrift  in  the  Ice  Fields. 

By  DR.  ISAAC  I.   HAYES- 
Cast  Away  in  the  Cold;  An  Old  Man's  Story  of  a  Young  Man'4 
Adventures. 

By  W.   H.  G.  KINGSTON. 
The  Adventures  of  Dick  Onslow  among  the  Redskins. 
Ernest  Bracebridge ;  or.  School  Boy  Days. 

By  JAMES  D.  McCABE  JR. 
Planting  the  Wilderness ;  or,  The  Pioneer  Boys. 

By  DR.  C.  H.  PEARSON. 
The  Cabin  on  the  Prairie. 
The  Young  Pioneers  of  the  Northwest. 

By  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
The  Lily  and  the  Cross  ;  A  Tale  of  Acadia. 


By  F.  G.  ARMSTRONG. 
The  Young  Middy :    or,    The   Perilous   Avdentures   of  a   Boy 
Officer. 

By  R.   M.  BALLANTYNE. 
The  Life  Boat ;  A  Tale  of  Our  Coast  Heroes. 
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